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Editorial, 


ACATION is a word of many meanings. In com- 
mon use it signifies a change of place and occu- 
pation. ‘The place which a worker has occ upied 
during the year becomes vacant for a time, 
while he seeks recreation elsewhere. Some- 

times the word signifies an attempt to empty the mind of 
all customary thoughts, duties, and responsibilities, and 
invite new thoughts and refreshing sentiments to come in. 
The worst use one can make of the season is to fill it with 
exhausting pleasures. Whoever has such a ‘‘good time” 
that he comes back to work jaded and unstrung uses his 
great opportunity foolishly and wastes his resources 
like a spendthrift. The vacation period is an excellent 
time to experiment with mental healing, the faith cure, 
psycho-therapeutics, auto-suggestion, and all other 
methods of increasing faith, hope, confidence, and good 
cheer. If one must have a fad to help him through, very 
well, but, if he can brace up and get control of his energies, 
active and latent, without the stimulus of a fad, so much 
the better. ‘The healing power of nature and the grace of 
God are never-failing resources. 


ad 


THE ancient Hebrew Scriptures held before the minds 
of the righteous the promise of health, wealth, happiness, 
and longevity. We believe that the teachings of the 
book of Proverbs accepted and practised would make 
these blessings abound. Something similar to this we 
have to say concerning the views of life and duty taken 
by thorough-going Unitarians. Great wealth is not 
commonly the prize for which they work and is not a 
frequent reward of their enterprise, but we do hbe- 
lieve that health, comfort, happiness, and long life are 
the natural consequences of the principles taught by the 
saints and sages of the Unitarian Church now for a hun- 
dred years in America. Many of the discoveries which 
are hailed as wonderful revelations fail to excite fresh 
admiration because we recognize them as truths which 
for nearly half a century have been to us the guide of life 


& 


THE Christian World in reporting the Congregational 
Council in Edinburgh made some rather amusing re- 
marks about the American delegation. It seems the 
Americans were not chosen because of their quality, but 
to make a geographical distribution of the delegates. 
The special correspondent said: ‘‘There was an inevitable 
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touch of the amateur about the papers from some-of the 
Middle and Western States, a reiteration of trite and 
elementary things. The English delegates were made 
to feel that America, as far as theological and critical 
freedom is concerned, is about where England was in the 
early seventies. There was quite an antiquarian flavor 
about some of the impassioned American pleas for free- 
dom from the ancient literalism of Bible interpretation, 
and for freedom to restate the doctrines of evangelical 
faith in the terms of the age in which we live. I gathered 
that American congregations, outside certain centres 
in New England, keep a pretty tight rein on the ministers 
with regard to freedom of thought and expression.” 


& 


A THOUGHTFUL man once said about ‘‘Alice in Wonder- 
land” that he did not see what any one saw in it to 
admire, to him it was simply silly. ‘To many in our time 
the stories concerning Brer Fox, Brer Rabbit, the Tar 
Baby, and the other animals are too trivial for serious 
consideration; and*yet it may be that Lewis Carroll and 
Uncle Remus have”done%as much to increase good cheer 
and wisdom as A’sop with his fables. The stories of Uncle 
Remus are not merely amusing to children, but they are 
full of the kind of good feeling which makes all men kin, 
and they reveal secrets of human nature in black men 
and white well worth the attention of humanists and 
philosophers. They have done more good than some of 
the most imposing sociological productions of our philos- 
ophers. 

& 


In theological matters it is never desirable, and is not 
now fashionable, to lie for the glory of God. But a 
habit of exaggerating the evils which afflict society is 
still to be noted, and it is to be deplored because when 
detected in any advocate of virtue it destroys his in- 
fluence. Understatement is always more effective than 
overstatement. When one is trying to convince others 
that the evils which afflict society are enormous, they 
scrutinize his statements. If they can detect him in one 
evident inaccuracy, overstatement, or misstatement, they 
at once set him down as an untrustworthy witness and 
pay no more attention to what he says. False in one 
thing, false in everything, they say. In this way peo- 
ple are prejudiced against those who are pleading the 
cause of the poor and the unfortunate. Nothing has 
done more to retard the spreading of the truth concern- 
ing the influence of alcohol than the attempt to make it 
responsible for all the poverty and wickedness of society. 
When a young man takes his first drink and finds that 
the effects which he has been warned against do not fol- 
low, he may conclude that all temperance teaching is a 
delusion, and go cheerfully on his way to destruction. 


Zz 


THE often-repeated story of a Boston judge represents 
him as asking his daughters to coach him before going to 
the opera lest he dilate with the wrong emo.ion. This 
is an example we should do well to follow in these piping 
times of moral enthusiasm. Before we get hot in de- 
nunciation of an evil, let us discover what the evil is and 
who is responsible for it. ‘Take child labor, for instance. 
The evil is often monstrous, and where such labor is 
unnatural and excessive it should be denounced and 
opposed with vigor. But we must not forget that there 
are two parties to the transaction. They who drive 
little children to the mills are not the mill-owners, but 
the parents and older members of the operatives’ fami- 
lies. But the greed of the parents could not bring in 
revenue from_the labor of the children unless the mill- 
owners put temptation in their way, and took advantage 
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of the greed of the parents and the helplessness of the 
child. Mountaineers in the South go down to the mill- 
towns not always because they wish to work for fair 
wages, but because an opportunity is offered them to be 
idle while their wives and children earn the support of 
the family. 


The Old Wickedness and the New. 


One of the most impressive tokens of the improve- 
ment of life in the last half-century is the disclosure in 
the minds of-the people of the sentiment of justice, and 
the application of it to the politics and business of the 
world. The most ardent reformers are now inspired by 
the désire to declare the principles of justice and to see 
that they are applied in the righting of wrong and the 
establishment of honorable and worthy relations between 
men and nations. ‘The principle and the sentiment which 
form the basis of a righteous character, the emotion 
which is excited in the presence of sublime examples of 
heroic action which conform to the principles of justice 
or of antagonism against those who contravene it, are 
among the most dignified and honorable elements of 
human life. 

But the truth is another principle which, with its ap- 
propriate sentiments and emotion, should stand by the 
side of justice. Justice cannot be done if any part of the 
truth remains unknown or suppressed; if by narrowness 
of mind, by prejudice, by bigotry, by a partisan spirit, 
one is tempted or induced either to neglect the truth or 
to suppress it. If one, in his desire to convict and to 
punish those who are faulty and delinquent, shall clamor 
for justice without due regard to truth, something else 
than justice will be done, and the righteous cause will in 
the end suffer loss. 

In the three hundred years since what we call civiliza- 
tion began to make its way in the United States there 
have been successive waves of wrong-doing and reforma- 
tion which have made each generation a mark for the 
critics and an inspiration to the careful student of human 
progress. ‘The men who settled in Boston and Balti- 
more were blind as bats and owls to what we now con- 
sider evident principles of humanity. They had no more 
regard for pagans, savages, bond-servants, and slaves 
than they had for domestic animals. They might love 
them and pet them, indeed, as if they were dogs or horses; 
but to make a man a slave and make gain by his degrada- 
tion and misery was a practice common and uncon- 
demned by the majority until a hundred vears,ago. It 
is within the memory of living men that merchants in 
all our seaboard towns and cities held fortunes that had 
been gained by connivance in piracy and partnership in 
the slave trade. Some of them were still the silent 
partners in these devilish, industrial pursuits, but these 
men were in good repute and, according to their light, 
honorable and God-fearing men. Privateering on the 
high seas, which was regarded as an honorable pursuit, 
shaded off into piracy, and in more than one seacoast 
town an auction sale of piratical plunder was winked 
at because it passed under the name of privateering. 

There is one great difference between the few hundred 
men who have gained great wealth in our time and their 
ancestors and predecessors in business. Our predatory 
rich men had made their money at home in the sight of 
all men because here vast opportunity had opened be- 
fore them and powerful temptations assailed them. In 
the discovery and exploitation of our natural resources 
the chances of gaining great wealth were suddenly in- 
creased and magnified beyond anything heretofore 
known. Hence it has followed that we wreak upon them 
opprobrium which did not assail their predecessors who 
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made their gains in other lands and at the expense of 
foreigners and heathen whose interests our forefathers 
disregarded and whose wrongs’ were not reported. 

Tf the vast fortunes made in steel, coal oil, and in our 
mines and forests, had been made at the expense of 
Asiatics and Africans and there had been no swift com- 
munication by steam and telegraph to bring the nations 
of the earth together and to reveal the secrets of busi- 
ness, these men would have been regarded as public 
benefactors and their wealth expended in benevolence 
would have heen regarded as heaven-born gifts. 

Again, it must be confessed, with a sense of humility, 
that the ‘moral judgments expressed by the average 
citizen who condemns predatory rich men are not based 


upon the character of the transactions by which they grew 


rich, so much as upon the vastness of the wealth which 
they acquired. ‘There are thousands of other men who 
practised the same things and did not make money. 
They are not condemned. We say it is humiliating to 
believe that the bad rich men are condemned not because 
they are rich men who are bad, but because they are bad 
men whoarerich. ‘The first millionaires in America were 
like the millionaires to-day,—good, bad, and indifferent. 
Some of the largest fortunes made from fifty to one 
hundred years ago were not the product of skill, industry, 
and enterprise, but of a devilish cunning which made a 
few dollars expended in rum and trinkets bring, in com- 
merce with ignorant natives of foreign lands, returns of 
a thousand fold. After the heathen who sold gums and 
spices began to learn the meaning of weights and meas- 
ures, weights and measures were often devised that 
cheated them to the very limit of possibility. Guns 
were carried which were not always turned upon pirates, 
but were made the means of intimidating those who had 
precious wares to dispose of. But, as the evil practices 
were carried on out of sight in distant lands, everything 


at home was decorous, and the public conscience was’ 


not alarmed. 

iivils to be corrected need only to be known. ‘The 
corruption which invaded many departments of our 
government at Washington a generation ago would be 
impossible to-day. It was bad beyond anything which 
we know in our time, but it cannot be repeated because, 


_ once exposed to the eyes of all men, it was condemned 


and remanded to the limho of things no longer to be 


tolerated in a free state. 


Jesus a Nature Teacher. 


Studying Jesus from the standpoint of modern life and 
thought, there is no better definition of his personality 
than to describe him as a nature teacher. There is no 
use in any longer considering his references to the flowers 
and animals as merely poetic expressions of a kindly nat- 
ure: they are in every way definitive, and they illustrate 
the full character of his teaching. It is clear that he was 
himself a student of Nature; for, when he speaks of the 
lilies and other flowers, he does it not simply as a moral 
lesson, but his descriptive force is eminent. Even curs- 
ing the barren fig-tree is the expression of a great horti- 
cultural law. There really is no place in this world for 
useless things. The gardener understands very well that 
he cannot cumber his ground with fruitless trees. Then 
understand that the word ‘‘curse’’ in the translation is 
merely ‘‘condemned”’ in the mouth of Christ, and you 
get the law that a fruit-tree must be fruitful, or it has no 
claim upon our attention. These barren trees come in 
all our orchards, whether of pear or apple or plum, as 
well as fig. Jesus was in full sympathy with domestic 
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A few of the Greek philosophers or teachers were peri- 
patetic, but we do not recall one, not even Socrates, who 
had the keen insight into life about him that Jesus had; 
and it is time that we fully appreciate this masterful 
command of what should be called science, for he was 
simply a predecessor of Darwin and our modern orchard 
schools. He summed up his conceptions of true scholar- 
ship as right observation: he that hath ears let him hear, 
and he that hath eyes let him see. The senses are gate- 
ways into the soul, and in this way we are likely to find 
a good deal of religion and real Christianity outside the 
churches.. We are not sure but our experiment stations 
and our agricultural colleges are leading the way toward 
a reconstituted society permeated with the spirit of Jesus. 
President Butterfield of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College tells us that the beginning and the end of all this 
sort of work is not more corn, but more character, and 
that a right sort of farmer will care as much for his 
country church as for the milch cows in his stable. It is 
certainly a curious evolution of society when we find the 
anniversary of an Agricultural College co-operatively 
enjoyed and sustained by State Federations of Churches, 
State Associations of School Superintendents, and State 
Boards of Agriculture; but this is what we find is going 
on in Connecticut and Rhode Island as well as Michigan 
and Massachusetts. Is there a possible outlook for a 
better ethical organization of society just ahead? The 
country churches are not in good condition. Will the 
higher development of our country population, along the 
lines of scientific knowledge, bring a stronger sentiment of 
moral responsibility? And will a better understand- 
ing of Nature bring the people into a better understand- 
ing of Godin Nature? At any rate we are glad tojsee the 
churches moving in this direction of{co-operation with 
those who are trying to solve these. 

The rural problem is the problem of the man behind 
the plough, and that means the problem of half our popu- 
lation. Why shall the pastor of a rural church not be 
educated more largely along the line of Nature and of 
life,—those forms of life that speak of him who is Life,— 
and possibly have less knowledge of those antiquated 
questions which concerned the Middle Ages? At any 
rate here is food for thought, and we believe there is an 
outlook well worth the consideration. ‘ 

We are inclined to believe that the theological semi- 
naries do not fully appreciate the need of keeping Chris- 
tianity abreast of the times; that the studies most 
important for them to impress upon the young preacher 
are those borrowed directly from visible nature. It cer- 
tainly will be unwise for us to ask concerning other 
worlds from those who know nothing of the world about 
them. A young man who enters the ministry should, 
above all, have been able to see God in the world and in 
world processes. Blind at this point, what can he pos- 
sibly know of him who fills the earth and who speaks in 
all the operations of every-day life. Jesus spent little 
of his time discussing purely theological problems: on 
the contrary, he concerned himself with the sowing and 
the reaping, the orchard and the garden, the bird and the 
ant. 

Any religion that concerns itself with the salvation of 
a soul from the power of the body, and would store it 
away in some future retreat, will have no hold on the 
evolution of the. future, no permanent grip on human 
living. Existing religions like those that have already 
gone out will pass off the stage, or they will adapt them- 
selves to views more consonant with life. ‘‘Nature’s 
consistent desire for fulness, and her consequent demand 
of every character of living things, that it possess survival 
value, constitutes our guide in forecasting the religion of 
the future.’’ Christianity must value life, strong, pure, 
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and true life, and concern itself less and less with the 
salvation of the souls of saints in some future existence. 
This is the testimony of biology to religion, of Jesus as 
a biologist. ‘‘There is nothing in the simple story of 
Jesus that brings us into harmony with a muck-rake 
effort to save a few from the wrath of God, while this 
world and the simple life that we live on it is a matter 
of little concern.’”’ Henceforward the word is, ‘‘Over- 
come evil with good: establish a survival value.” You 
are a part of nature, and the laws that govern you are 
the same as those that govern the lily and the ox. 


American Gnitarian Association. 


My attention has been called to a persuasive article 
by Mr. Sunderland in the last Register, suggesting that 
the Association should hold public meetings under its 
own attspices in the centres of population and influence 
in the United States, and thus demonstrate the national 
scope and purpose of our organization and work. All 
that Mr. Sunderland urges as to the importance of nation- 
alizing our endeavors is timely and judicious, but I sub- 
mit that he directs his appeal to the wrong organization. 
In recent years there has been an increasing tendency 
to transfer to the Association certain responsibilities and 
privileges which clearly belong to the National Confer- 
ence, and it seems advisable to again point out the natural 
and distinct lines that divide the duties of _the two 
organizations. ed] 

I am not, and never have been, officially connected 
with the National Conference, and I hold no brief for it. 
I have, indeed, sometimes been accused of trying to en- 
large the sphere of the Association at the expense of the 
Conference. I want, therefore, to take the opportunity 
which Mr. Sunderland’s article affords to state that no 
one in our fellowship resists more heartily than I the 
effort to force the Association into trespassing upon the 
natural province of the Conference. I cannot take any 
part in any effort to diminish the sphere of the National 
Conference or to transfer its functions to a body which 
has a similar purpose, but an entirely distinct organiza- 
tion and duty. The Conference is our deliberative body. 
The Association is our executive body. It is the function 
of the Conference to debate, arouse, inspire. It is the 
function of the Association to apply: ‘The Conference is 
not a corporation, has no business responsibilities, and 
can meet anywhere it pleases. The Association is a 
business corporation, organized under the laws of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and must apparently 
hold its sessions within the borders of the State unless 
some special act of the General Court permits it to 
transact business elsewhere. The Conference is the only 
one of ‘our national organizations that is thoroughly 
representative of the churches. ‘The membership of the 
Association and of all our other organizations is largely 
individual, and these organizations have therefore no 
authority to speak for the churches in matters of faith 
or doctrine or social ethics. To ‘‘fling our banner to the 
breeze,’ to make declaration of the purposes and objects 
of the Unitarian movement, to hold ‘‘inspirational”’ 
meetings, is the privilege and duty of the representatives 
of the churches assembled in their National Conference. 

Mr. Sunderland cites in favor of his plea the example 
of our friends in Great Britain, where the British and 
Foreign* Unitarian Association, in addition to its annual 
meeting in London in May, holds public meetings at 
other centres of influence. The illustration comes exactly 
to hand. The experience of our English fellow-workers 
is precisely the experience which we want to avoid. The 
progress of our cause in Great Britain is handicapped 
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by a division or collision of interest between the adherents 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association and 
the adherents of the National Conference. The limits 
of the responsibilities of the two bodies are not clearly 
defined, and there is a consequent overlapping and 
waste of force. Our adjustment of these affairs is wiser, 
more harmonious, and therefore more efficient, and it 
should not be disturbed. 

Again, would not the plan that Mr. Sunderland urges 
interfere with the rights and duties of the State and 
department conferences? Every time this plan has been 
suggested it has met the quick opposition of the officers 
of the department conferences, who have hastened to 
point out that it would be a ‘‘usurpation”’ for the Asso- 
ciation to thus enter their fields of service. ‘The point 
is reasonably well taken, and, in my judgment, the present 
method, whereby we all endeavor to strengthen and 
upbuild the work of the local conferences, is better than 
for any national body to override or supersede the work 
of the local bodies. Further, I see no reason to suppose 
that a meeting held under the auspices of the American 
Unitarian Association or the National Conference. in 
Pittsburg or Denver or San Francisco, could be any 
better managed or more widely advertised or stronger in 
influence than the meetings now held under the auspices 
of the department conferences. It would be impossible 
for the Association, for instance, to prepare and put 
through any better program than was presented at 
the meeting of the Middle States Conference at Rochester 
two years ago or at the meeting of the Western Con- 
ference in Chicago last May. Most of the men we call 
leaders and the officers or representatives of all our 
national organizations attended these meetings, and the 
programs were as rich and inspiring as the resources of 
our communion permit. Would it have materially deep- 
ened the significance of these meetings if they had been 
conducted by the American Unitarian Association instead 
of by the department conference? Would not such a 
procedure rather increase the prevalence of the notion 
that Unitarianism is primarily a New England affair, 
without local roots or power of self-support in the other 
parts of the country? SAMUEL A. EL10ov. 


Current Topics, 


THE arrival of the American fleet of battleships in 
Australian waters last week was the occasion of an ex- 
traordinarily cordial welcome by the people and the 
officials of the great British empire of the antipodes. 
A magnificent public demonstration, such as has seldom 
been accorded to the armament of even the friendliest 
of nations at a British port, was followed by a series of 
entertainments for the officers and men of the fleet at 
Auckland, New Zealand, whereby the people of the colony 
unmistakably indicated their pride in the outward em- 
blems of the strength of their kin of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Sir Joseph George Ward, the premier of New 
Zealand, in proposing the joint healths of king and presi- 
dent, thus expressed the sentiments of his countrymen 
concerning the heads of the two nations and the naval 
power of America: ‘‘Each is a born ruler, richly endowed 
with common sense and a great, ardefit lover of his coun- 
try and people. Each isa peacemaker. The American 
navy is one of the greatest and most efficient forces in the 
world. We are proud of Admiral Sperry’s visit, and no 
fleet, save a British one, is so welcome.” 


ad 


A MOVEMENT to devise means for the betterment of 
the condition of the farmers of the country was outlined 
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by President Roosevelt on August 9, when the chief ex- 
ecutive appointed a commission to study the conditions 
of country life with a view to comprehensive recommenda- 
tions for legislation by Congress. The personnel of the 
commission is such as to furnish ground for the belief 
that its labors will be productive of concrete results. 
The chairman of the body that is to consider what the 
President regards as a subject of ‘“‘pressing importance’”’ 
is Prof. L. H. Bailey of the New York College of Agri- 
culture. With him will be associated such men of emi- 
nent qualifications for the work as Henry Wallace, a 
noted agricultural editor, of Des Moines, Ia.; Kenyon 
S. Butterfield, president of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College; Gifford Pinchot, of the United States Forest 
Reserve; and Walter H. Page, a thorough student of the 
development of the country and an editor and publisher 
of international standing. 


THE moral weight of the Douma upon the autocracy 
in Russia is shown strikingly by a rescript issued on 
August 9, whereby the czar relieved the Grand Duke 
Nicholas Nicholaievitch of the post of president of the 
Council for National Defence, which he had held for many 
years. The retirement of Nicholas, it is expected, will 
be followed by the elimination of other members of the 
imperial family from the public service. Nicholas 
Nicholaievitch, together with three other grand dukes, 
was attacked bitterly by M. Guchkoff, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Douma, a few days before the recent adjourn- 
ment of that body. ‘The czar, soon after M. Guchkoff 
had delivered his denunciation of the grand ducal 
bureaucracy before a sympathetic chamber, informed 
M. Khomyakoff, the president of the Douma, that he had 


been impressed with the charge that the public service of 


Russia was suffering serious injury because of the dis- 
tribution of high military and naval posts among members 
of the imperial family. The retirement of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas is regarded as proof of the czar’s sincerity. 


s 


Tue International Historical Congress, in session in 
Berlin, received with enthusiasm, on August 10, the 
announcement by Dr. David Jayne Hill, the American 
Ambassador to Germany, that Adolph Busch, a rich 
German-American citizen of St. Louis, had offered a 
gift of $50,000 toward the construction of a building for 
the Germanic Museum at Harvard. ‘The structure, it is 
expected, will cost not less than $300,000 and will furnish 
a suitable home for the already large collection of objects 
designed to demonstrate the achievements of the Ger- 
man nation in the arts and sciences. The museum was 
founded in 1902, as a result of the labors of the Germanic 
Department of the University and an active group of 
alumni of Harvard. One of the most generous con- 
tributors to the museum is Kaiser Wilhelm, who recently 
presented to it a noteworthy collection of copies of the 


-best work of German sculptors and architects. 


a 
Events have been moving with astonishing rapidity 
in the Ottoman Empire since the issuance by Sultan 
Abdul Hamid II., the ‘‘Great Assassin,’ of an IJrade on 
July 24, granting a constitution. The basic reform in 


the administration of the country, which’ the revival of 


the constitution of 1876 may imply, is probably the out- 
come of a wholesome fear of an upheaval of the Moslem 
population of the empire,—the only part of the popula- 
tion that counts in Turkey. The astonishing successes 
of the Young Turks in Macedonia, and the possibility 
that a great army of discontented soldiers from the 


Provinces might appear at the gates of Constantinople, 
btedly had much to do with the unexpected de- 
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cision of the Padishah to concede the demands of the re- 
formers. How much or how little the sultan’s oath upon 
the Koran may be worth remains, however, to be seen. 
The despatches from Stamboul would indicate that the 
Moslems of the capital are disposed to regard their ruler’s 
promise as pure coin. If they are right, Europe may be 
facing a revival of Islam that may reverse the verdict of 
history. 
& 

THE Christian populations of Turkey, however, have 
not permitted themselves to be carried away by the 
enthusiasm of the moment. It is extremely difficult for 
peoples who have been oppressed with the utmost dis- 
regard of the most elementary rights, through five cen- 
turies, to believe that Moslem intolerance for the unbe- 
liever and Turkish contempt for the conquered have 
given way, at the word of Abdul Hamid, to an enlightened 
sense of justice and a reasoning regard for the rayah. 
With an impressive consensus of opinion, Armenian and 
Greek, Bulgarian and Arnaut, are suspending judgment 
and staying the hand of violent protest in the hope that 
the act of July 24 may be the expression of a sincere 
purpose to stop the abuses of power which have made 
the life of the average Christian under the Turkish flag 
a revolting story from beginning to end. ‘They are 
waiting, it is true; but they are also fearing that, what- 
ever may be the effect of the Jvade upon the destinies of 
the Moslem subjects of the sultan, the Christians will con- 
tinue as they have been since the conquest. 


& 


DESPITE the humanitarian protestations of the Young 
Turks in their hour of triumph, it is well toremember that 
their motto is ‘“Turkey for the Turks,” notwithstanding 
the fact that the Christians far outnumber the Moslems 
in the European-vilayets of the empire. -The sense of 
mastery over the rayah, by dint of unbridled power in the 
course of the centuries, has become deeply {ingrained in, 
Turkish character. The Osmanli may recognize the 


‘superior intelligence of the subject races and may profit 


by their industry and their thrift, but he is probably con- 
genitally incapable, by this moment of the world’s his- 
tory, to place them upon an even footing with himself be- 
fore the law, and to admit them to an equal share in the 
rights of government,—rights which the Turk is taught to 
regard, from childhood up, as belonging solely to the 
Moslem. ‘The subject races of Turkey, therefore, find it 
difficult to believe that the flower of civilization as the 
Western world conceives it can grow and flourish in such 


barren soil. 
ws 


Anp yet there are not lacking signs that the incredible 
is coming to pass in the Ottoman Empire. Certain it is 
that the ministry that urged further repressive measures 
upon the sultan has been turned out, neck and crop; 
that more enlightened men have been summoned to 
Yildiz to shape the policies of the palace; that thousands 
of political prisoners, both Christian and Moslem, have 
been released from the dungeons of Constantinople, 
Adrianople, Salonica, Monastir, and Ochrida. The gen- 
eral amnesty, which was offered by the sultan to political 
refugees throughout the world likewise appears to be 
more than a mere ruse to appease the growing displeas- 
ure of Christendom. That at least one of the would-be 
physicians of the ‘‘Sick Man of Europe’ regards the 
declaration of a new era in Turkey as a definite promise 
of better things is shown by the proposal made by the 
Russian government that the international pressure for 
reforms in Macedonia be suspended in order to give the 
Padishah an opportunity to apply the remedies which he 
himself has prescribed for his dominions. 
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Brevities. 


In New York it is said that one out of every five is 
a Hebrew. 


Liberalism of a sane and wholesome kind breaks out in 
unexpected places. We get frequent letters from lonely 
people to whom it is a wonderful revelation to find that 
there can be religion without fear of an angry God. 


When you find a blatant infidel, do not argue with him, 
but ask him who wronged him or his father in his youth. 
If the question is rightly asked, the answer will commonly 
disclose some record of cruel selfishness under the cloak 
of religion. 


Whenever we meet a person who claims to be wholly 
saved and sanctified, we know that we are in the presence 
of one who has lost his ideals and knows not, as the rev- 
elator said, that he is ‘‘wretched, and miserable, and 
poor, and blind, and naked.” 


Some modern Perfectionists whom we have known, 
who claimed to be wholly sanctified, seemed to repeat the 
errors of the Antinomians of the class who said they could 
do no wrong because, being holy, they were released from 
the law and whatever they did was right. 


Among the many causes assigned for the fall of Greece 
and Rome malaria is receiving increased attention. It 
is*proved that“what has happened on the Roman Cam- 
pagna has in Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy made what 
were once populous districts to be uninhabitable. 


Senator Hoar tells us that in a town in Massachusetts, 
in 1843, a crowd of people who expected the second ad- 
vent held all things in common. One rich man, who 
shared the faith, declined to divide his property, and, when 
they quoted Scripture against him, he said, ‘‘But I read, 
‘Occupy till I come!’”’ 


Among the country boys who pick berries there are 
two kinds: one keeps steadily picking through thick and 
thin, moving only when there are no berries in sight; 
and the other one runs about looking for the places where 
berries are thick. But the boy of the first kind is the 
first one to fill his pail. This fable teaches, etc. 


Dr. Grenfell. 


BY WILLIAM HOWELL, REED. 


The story of Dr. Grenfell’s well-nigh miraculous escape 
from death on the ice floes of Newfoundland printed on 
other pages of this paper, is a narrative almost without 
a parallel in the literature of Arctic adventure from the 
time of Sir John Franklin down. It has recently had 
wide circulation through the Sunday magazine issues of 
several of the great journals of the country. It is re- 
printed here through the courtesy of the Boston Sunday 
Post, and will reach through these columns a large num- 
ber of readers interested in Dr. Grenfell, who might not 
otherwise read the thrilling story. These pages are from 
his original manuscript, sent to the writer, and give 
vivid passages not before printed, which greatly enrich 
the story. 

There is a Caucasian proverb which says that ‘‘Heroism 
is endurance for one moment more.” For forty hours, 
in a temperature ten degrees below zero, Grenfell faced 
death without fear and with a spirit undisturbed as the 
ice was breaking up all about him on the heaving sea. 
There could be no finer illustration of that proverb. It 
was in his nature to die fighting if that was to be his 
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fate; and, as we read the story and pay homage to the 
moral and spiritual forces within him which kept him: 
alive through that long death struggle, we get at the secret 
of his personal power as a leader of men. 


Resurgam. 


Lord, I beheld thy fair earth cold and gray, 
Made desolate by Winter’s icy reign; 

I heard the gaunt trees sobbing as they sway— 

“Oh to bring back the sweet, glad life of May!” 

Lo, thou that makest new such things as they, 
Let me begin with springtime once again! 


Perchance I, too, might rise again, might grow 
From all that hath been sad and dark and drear, 
Above and far beyond the self I know 
To fresh, new aim, new effort! crying “Lo, 
It is I, dear Lord, that died a year ago 
With autumn leaves, thy springtime hath been here!” 
—Laura Simmons in Harper's Bazar. 


An Old Orchard. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Many orchards I have known on fertile lowlands and 
amid the hollows of the hills, but none has the enduring 
charm of a certain ancient close that nestles in the enfold- 
ing arms of a great woodland sloping down from virgin 
crests, surge upon unbroken surge. To the very verge 
of the forest, which rises abruptly like a wall, the droop- 
ing fruit boughs redch, and you may sit adjacent to the 
zigzag fence which forms the dividing line between the 
garth and the dense mass of greenery, and listen to all 
the mysterious secrecies that the wild children of the 
thickets confide each to each. _Whose hand it was that 
planted the orchard I have never been able to ascertain, 
that of some hardy pioneer of the ‘‘elder years’? no 
doubt, hewing and hauling, harrowing and levelling, in- 
trepid, indefatigable, the while he considered with pride 
this fair domain which he was preparing for generations 
yet to come. 

When he began his arduous work, the era of the stage- 
coach had not yet dawned in the vale where the orchard 
lies. Gradually he added to the original plot until before 
his gaze expanded the present ample acreage. One can 
but applaud his Epicurean taste, for, while gnarled and 
decaying stumps declare where once spread wide branches 
that bore unknown treasure, there still remain, to yield 
a bounteous harvest each autumn, boles of the striped- 
skinned Spitzenberg, the sleek Greening, the rough Rus- 
set, the rich Baldwin, and that apple whose name bids 
the fruit-lover seek no farther for his choice. 

Into this- select and aristocratic company strange 
wildings have intruded, some of them warped and crab- 
bed, some of them dapper and trim, all of them thick- 
leaved and often opulent with crimson-cheeked saffron 
globes. Out of the soil they have drawn an acid tang, 
as he will unfailingly attest who sets his lip to the promise 
of their May when October rubies the sumach boughs 
in the copse anigh them. 

In the old orchard, mushrooms, creamy-hued, spread 
their fairy rings; mandrakes, in compact groups, antici- 
pate, with their spheroidal yellow fruitage, the product 
of the branches above them; the daisy vies with the dog- 
bane, the tansy with the briar, the vetch with the mul- 
lein and milkweed; here the cuckoo nests and the king- 
bird and thrasher; here rare butterflies, pranked like the 
rainbow, thrid their aérial dances; here there are patches 
of fragrant mint, beds of delicate forget-me-nots, and 
palate-cooling sprays of sorrel. Here, too, is a stream 
whose birthplace is in the very heart of the hills. It 
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‘the revelation of God to his children. 


bisects the old orchard, and sings to the ancient trees 
the same cheery song that they heard when they first sank 
their roots into the friendly loam. Through the time 
of bud and blossom, through the season of the maturing 
green disc, through the golden weeks of the gathering, 
through the long chill white sleep, ever the stream lilts 
its happy comrade song:— 

Sunshine, moonshine, 

Dawn-shine, noon-shine, 

Still I see you dapple, 

Apple! 
That is the tuneful treble of it. 

Behind the woodland that. semi-girdles the orchard 
the storm may trumpet up its legions, and loosen them 
for the onset. They are broken and subdued before 
they descend into the cuplike vale. Rain and snows 
treat it tenderly, and the sun is*its eternal friend. In 
addition to the sweet romance of birds, it must be rich 
in the romance of many straying lovers, for its aisles are 
the most beguiling of leafy retreats: on and on they 
stretch, quiet and secluded, and they hold sacred many 
and many an unchronicled tale of love. 

It must have been another such delightsome close as 
this that Riley had in mind when he wove into melody 

“The orchard lands of Long Ago! 
O drowsy winds, awake, and blow 
The snowy blossoms back to me, 
And all the buds that used to be! 
Blow back along the grassy ways 
Of truant feet, and lift the haze 
Of happy summer from the trees 


‘That trail their tresses in the seas 
Of grain that float and overflow 


1» 


The orchard aisles of Long Ago! 


It must have been, too, the very mate to this old 
orchard that an anonymous thymer had in mind when he 
exclaimed :— 


“But never, as the seasons fade, 

Do thieves this treasure-hold invade. 
Perchance a dragon there unseen 

Is warder of the dim demesne; 

Some charm about it, safe and sure, 
Still keeps the shady precincts pure, 
And the rapt wanderer cries who sees,— 
‘This is the lost Hesperides! ’’ 

Cirton, N.Y. 


The Insight of Life. 


Wisdom does not mean book knowledge, though we are 
apt to think so. The modern world rightly sets a high 
value upon the education of the schools. It is, however, 
elementary, preliminary, the stepping-stone to that 
riper knowledge of life experience alone can give us. 
The great object of life is to make life itself known. It 
is a serial story, and each day gives us a deeper insight 
into the plot and the numerous characters. Some- 
times we go to people to get information about some 
particular study, what they have to tell us about science 
or history or politics. They have expert knowledge, and 
this we want. Most often, however, it is their general 
intelligence, their worldly wisdom, their knowledge of 
men and events, their sympathies, their accumulated 
experience we wish. What has Life said to them? How 
much of her secret has this Sphinx whispered in their 
ear? The growth of the soul is in such acquisitions, in 
the knowledge of the world, of its wonder and its beauty; 
then in the knowledge of men, their weakness, their 
struggle after goodness, their triumph; and then in the 
knowledge of God, his dealings with men, with the in- 
dividual soul. In‘a very profound sense all this wisdom 
we acquire, often ‘so laboriously, often so painfully, is 
At first it all 
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seems physical power,—the sun, the winds, the move- 
ment of water, the efforts of men. Then it is seen as 
spiritual power, the Creator of the heavens and earth, 
the unseen Spirit in man, the invisible and all-embracing 
life of God sustaining the world, manifesting himself in 
all this varied activity of men. 

He who thinks deeply lives deeply.. Wecan go through 
life drifting along on the surface of things, never know- 
ing all the sweep and force of the mighty stream that bears 
humanity onward. But the men and women who live 
deeply, whose thought is serious, who have in more or 
less degree the consciousness that they are here for a 
purpose, are living with God: even now they are in the 
eternal order. In all true men and women that is the 
growing thought of the years. As a fact, we find that 
conviction stronger among the aged, when the failure of 
the body seems well nigh complete. The outward man 
perishes, but the inward man is renewed day by day,— 
yes, renewed in the profound and inspiring and blessed 
thought that in spite of all the sin and suffering it is still 
God’s world which he is guiding to some divine end.— 
Rev. George D. Latimer. 


The Next Step in Unitarianism. 


BY JAMES G. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


I 


In the North American Review Mr. Charles Johnston, 
in his protest against the dogmatic despotism of the 
Papacy, uses the words of ‘‘I] Renovramento”: ‘‘Christi- 
anity is life, it is unquenchable aspiration. It is in 
vain that we try to enclose Christianity in intellectual 
systems, and definite expression of development... . 
Jesus does not say, ‘Whoever dares to teach otherwise 
than I, let him be anathema.’”’ 

Archbishop Ireland, in his reply to Mr. Johnston in 
the April number of the Review, retorts: ‘‘But this is 
precisely what Christ did say. The Commission to the 
Apostles was, ‘Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved; he that believeth not shall be 
damned.’ ‘The religion put forth by Christ was a dog- 
matic religion. Christ taught His personal rank and 
dignity, His Messiahship, His divine Sonship, His One- 
ness with the Father, the establishment of His Church, 
His power to forgive sins, the giving of His flesh to eat 
and His blood to drink.” 

And Archbishop Ireland is right. While, no doubt, 
Christianity makes its appeal, as Carlyle said, to ‘‘the 
mystic deeps of the soul,” it is primarily a ‘‘dogmatic 
religion.” It comes to men by way of the intellect, 
it is a theory of the world, it is a philosophy of life. 
And the revolution produced by this ‘‘dogmatic re- 
ligion”’ of Jesus and his disciples is, when candidly con- 
sidered, the most stupendous fact in history. ‘There were, 
no doubt, favorable conditions, the spread of Greek ideas, 
the fusion of races under the Roman Empire, and the 
poverty and chaos under its decline. But these condi- 
tions were its acceleration, not its cause. It was the 
preaching of its dogmas, in which were enmeshed the 
ideals of brotherhood and purity of life, which gave 
vitality to Christianity for the first twelve centuries. 

It was the preaching of dogmas that gave Christianity 
its marvellous power of recuperation under Wycliffe, 
Luther, Calvin, Wesley. It is significant that the Method- 
ist movement began in a university, and that, in addi- 
tion to the old dogmas, Methodism taught the great 
idea that the human soul, without the interposition of 
priest or church, may come face to face with God. 
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And the recuperation of Christianity, under Channing, 
Parker, and Emerson, much as we are accustomed to 
ignore it, was primarily dogmatic. They taught that 
God was infinite love, the humanity of Jesus, that the 
human element as well as the divine was in the Bible, 
and that character was salvation. 

And there never was, there never will be, a great re- 
cuperation, a revival, a new ethic, without first a new 
idea, a new wuniverse-conception. Emerson says, “‘An 
institution is the lengthened shadow of one man.” He 
is only partly right. An institution, a mighty impulse, 
is the lengthened shadow of one man’s idea. 

And, surely, these old theories of the universe, these 
philosophies of life, have pushed on human progress, 
supplied an ethic, fed the insatiable craving for truth, 
until enlarging knowledge invalidated them. 

Dr. Perkins said in his recent address, with great force 
and beauty, that it is the mission of the liberal minister 
‘to make Christ’s faith and hope speak with authority, 
in his own life,” that the day has passed of external sub- 
stitutes for the inward authority of God in the soul. 
And Dr. Samuel Eliot says in his noble fashion, ‘‘But 
to-day, in my judgment, our duty lies, not so much in 
argument as in service, not in the cogency of our opinions 
so much as in our efficiency of public leadership in moral 
and spiritual affairs.’”’ All this is deeply true, and the 
liberal minister who has no personal religious experience, 
whose heart has not been “‘strongly warmed,’ as was 
Wesley’s, cannot speak with authority to the soul, can- 
not be a leader in spiritual things. And there must 
be the emphasis, as Drs. Perkins and Eliot suggest, of 
those groups of the higher elements,—elements social, 
moral, religious, producing their effects by subtle psychic 
processes. 

But are not our liberal ministers to show the rationality 
of these psychic processes, to make their appeal to the 
intellect as did Channing, Parker, Clarke, to preach a 
“dogmatic religion”? ? 

Look at those serious conditions which confront us. 
There is the unrest in politics, in the social world, in the 
industrial world, but especially in the religious world, 
where, as never before, so many hearts feel the mystery 
of existence. Beliefs cherished and historical, even those 
of our beloved Unitarianism, have been undermined 
by science and criticism. And in the fall of the old 
dogmas can we not trace that moral lapse’seen in many 
places? 

These are the questions asked, not only by ministers 
and philosophers, but by the common people. How 
can there be design and purpose in the world when science 
shows triviality, disorder, failure, catastrophe, waste? 
Is natural selection the highest benevolence, a struggle 
for existence, carried on through millions of eons, in 
which the¥weaker members and the weaker races are 
destroyed, often with prolonged torture? Is man a 
mere* development of the germ-plasm? ‘The illustrious 
Dr. Osler says that ‘‘modern psychological science dis- 
penses altogether with the¥soul.” This and similar 
declarations are published in our great magazines, and 
are read by millions. And what is the result? That 
multitudes to-day, hardly confessing it to themselves, 
have made the plunge from theism to agnosticism! 
Witness the thinly veiled agnosticism in many of our 
most popular works of fiction. - 

And these are facts we must recognize. There is no 
use in clinging to the untenable. If the old arguments 
for God, freedom, and immortality have failed us (as 
they have), we must find new and truer ones. To aban- 
don the old theories for a belief is not, necessarily, to 
abandon the belief. Religion, prayer, worship, are, I 
believe, undying elements of human nature, and, unless 
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they be turned into noble ways, will find their expression 
in vagaries, dreams, mysticism, imposture. 

The Christian Register intimated recently, in a thought- 
ful editorial, that some things are settled, or that we 
must settle for ourselves. Among. these are, ‘‘that 
God is, that he has not left the world to run of itself, 
and that his highest name is Love.” If this be true,— 
and surely it is the witness of the higher self in us,—then 
God has made the universe intelligible, and there must 
be some reply to those questions our hearts ache to 
answer. And is it not in the-search for attainable truth 
we acquire character and improve our human well-being ? 

It was Mr. Balfour, I believe, who said recently that 
we had ‘‘no tenable theory of the universe.’ And 
Emerson said, ‘‘Man has not taken one step toward the 
solution of the problem of his destiny.’”’ ‘This is not true, 
for we have learned some things. We have, at least, 
learned that blessedness comes through goodness. But, 
with all we have done, there is this humanity-hunger 
for a new truth in religion like the great generalization 
of evolution in science. Many are doubting whether 
there is any intelligence or tenderness at the heart of 
things! And is not morality indissolubly interlinked 
with a belief in God ? 

It will be asked, How shall we get a new and tenable 
theory of the universe, now that the foundations of 
Christian theology have fallen? There is but one way,— 
to study, with perfect intellectual honesty, the world 
and humanity as manifestations of that power which 
we believe is immeasurable intelligence, immeasurable 
tenderness. And we must remember that no theory, 
like that of Mr. Balfour or of Mr. Kidd, “‘harking back 
to the past,” can stand for a moment. 

In this great search shall we fall below the spirit of 
that immortal passage in the De Legibus? ‘‘Since then 
nothing is superior to reason, whether in God or man, 
it is by partnership in reason that man is connected with © 
God.” 

JAmEsTOWN, N.Y. 


Dr. Grenfelf’s Heroic Story. 


A VOYAGE ON A PAN OF ICE.* 


It was Easter Sunday, but with us still winter. Every- 
thing was still covered with snow and ice. Immediately 
after morning service word came from the hospital to 
say that a large team of dogs had come from sixty miles 
to the southward to get a doctor on a very urgent case. 
It was that of a young man on whom we had operated 
about a fortnight before for an acute bone disease in 
the thigh. The people had allowed the wound to close. 
The poisoned matter had accumulated, and we thought 
that we would have to remove the leg. 

There was obviously, therefore, no time to be lost. 
So, having packed up the necessary instruments, dress- 
ings, and drugs, and filled out the dog sleigh with my 
best dogs, I left at once, the messengers following me 
with their team. 

Being late in April, there is always the risk of getting 
wet through the ice, so that I was carefully prepared 
with spare outfit, which included a change of garments, 
snowshoes, rifle, compass, axe, and oilskin overclothes. 
My dogs, being a powerful team, could not be held back, 
and, though I managed to wait twice for their sleigh, I 
had reached a village about twenty miles on the jour- 
ney before nightfall, and had fed the dogs, and was gath- 
ering one or two people for prayers when they caught 
me up. 


* Reprinted from the Sunday Magazine of the Boston Sunday Post. 


’ to the dogs to go ahead for the shore. 
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During the night the wind shifted to the north-east, 
which brought in fog and rain, softened the snow, and 
made travelling very bad, besides heaving a heavy sea 
into the bay. Our drive next morning would be some- 
what over forty miles, the first ten miles on an arm of 
the sea, on salt water ice. In order not to be separated 
too long from my friends, I sent them ahead two hours 
before me, appointing a rendezvous in a log tilt that 
we have built in the woods as a half-way house, for 
there is no one living along all that long coast line, and 
in case of accident, which we have had more than once 
before, we keep there dry clothing, food, and drugs. 

The first rain of the year was falling when I left, and 
I was obliged to keep on what we call the ‘‘ballicaters,” 
or ice barricades, much further up the bay than I had 
expected. The sea of the night before had smashed up 
the ponderous covering of ice right to the landwash. 
There were great gaping chasms between the enormous 
blocks, which we call pans,.and half a mile out it was 
all clear water. 

An island three miles out had preserved a bridge of 
ice, however, and by crossing a few cracks I managed 
to reach the island. Thence it was four miles across 
to a rocky promontory,—a course that would save some 
miles around the shore. As far as the eye could see, the 
ice seemed good, though it was very rough. Obviously, 
it had been smashed up by the sea, packed in again by 
the strong wind from the north-east, and I thought it 
had frozen solid together. 

All went well till I was about a quarter of a mile from 
the landing point. Then the wind suddenly fell, and I 
noticed that I was travelling over loose ‘‘sish,’’ which 
was like porridge. By stabbing down, I could drive 
my whip handle through it. The ‘‘sish’’ ice consists of 
the tiny fragments where the large pans have bees pound- 
ing together on the heaving sea. 

So quickly did the wind now come off sHose and so 
quickly did the packed ‘‘slob,’’ relieved of the wind, 
“run ahead,” that already I could not see one pan 
larger than ten-foot square; and, the ice loosening so 
quickly, I saw that retreat was absolutely impossible, 
neither was there any way to get off the little pan I was 
surveying from. 

There not being a moment to lose, I tore off my oil- 
skins, threw myself on my hands and knees by the side 
of the komatik to give a larger base to hold, and shouted 
Before we had 
gone twenty yards, the dogs got frightened, hesitated for 
a moment, and the komatik instantly sank into the slob. 
It was necessary, then, for the dogs to pull, so that they 
now began to sink in also. Earlier in the season the 
father of the very boy I was going to operate on had 
been drowned in this same way, his dogs tangling their 
traces around him in the slob. ‘This flashed into my 
mind, and I managed to loosen my sheath-knife, scramble 
forward, find the traces in the water and cut them, 
holding on to the leader’s trace wound round my wrist. 

There was a pan about twenty-five yards away, about 
the size of a dining-room table, and on to this the leader 
very shortly climbed, his long trace of ten fathoms 
almost reaching there before he went into the water. 
The other dogs were hopelessly logged. Gradually, I 
hauled myself along the line till suddenly he turned 
round and slipped out of his harness. It was impossible 
to make any progress through the sish ice by swimming, 
so I lay there, and thought it would soon be over, only 
wondering if any one would ever know how it hap- 
pened. Suddenly I saw the trace of another big dog 
that had himself gone through before he reached the pan, 
but which was close to it. Along this I hauled, using 
him as a bow anchor, but much bothered by the other 
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dogs, one of which got on to my shoulder, pushing me 
further down into the ice. There was only a yard or 
so when I passed my living anchor, and soon I lay with 
my dogs around me on the little piece of slob ice. I 
had to help them out on to it as they worked through 
the lane that I had made. It was obvious we must be 
drowned if we remained on this little piece, so, taking 
off my moccasins, coat, gloves, and hat, and everything 
that I could spare, I tied my knife and moccasins sepa- 
rately on to the backs of the dogs. The moccasins, 
made of tanned sealskin, came right up to my thigh, 
and, filled with water, had impeded my progress. Taking 
the long traces from all the dogs but the two lightest, 
I gave them the full length of the line, tied the near end 
around my own wrists, and tried to make the dogs go 
ahead. Nothing would induce them to move, and, 
though I threw them off the pan two or three times, they 
struggled back upon it. Fortunately, I had with me 
a small black spaniel, almost a featherweight, with large 
furry paws, who will retrieve for me. I threw a piece 
of ice for him, and he managed to get over the slob 
after it on to another pan about twenty yards away. 
The other dogs followed him, and, after painful struggling, 
all got on but one. ‘Taking all the run I could get on 
my little pan, I made a dive, slithering with the impetus 
along the surface till once more I sank. After a long 
fight through it, I was able to haul myself by the long 
traces on to this new pan. I had taken care this time 
to tie the harnesses to which I was holding under the 
dogs’ bellies, so that they could not slip them off. But 
the pan I was-now on was not enough to bear us, and 
so this process had to be repeated immediately to avoid 
sinking with it, which it was already beginning to do. 

I now realized that, though we had been working 
toward the shore, we had been losing ground all the 
time, for the off-shore wind had driven us a hundred 
yards further off. The widening gap kept full of the 
pounded ice, through which no man could. possibly go. 
We were now resting on a piece of ice about ten by 
twelve feet, which, when I came to examine it, was not 
ice at all, but simply snow-covered slob, frozen into a 
mass, and which, I feared, would very soon break up in 
the general turmoil in the heavy sea, which was increas- 
ing as the ice drove off shore before the wind. 

At first we drifted in the direction of a rocky point 
on which a heavy surf was breaking. Here I thought 
to swim ashore. But suddenly we struck a rock. A 
large piece broke off the already small pan, and what 
was left swung round in the backwash, and went right 
out to sea. 

There was nothing now for it but to hope for a rescue. 
Alas! there was no possibility of being seen. As I have 
already mentioned, no one lives around this big bay. 
My hope was that the other komatik, knowing I was 
alone and had failed to keep my tryst, would perhaps 
come back to look for me. This, however, they did not 
do. 

The westerly wind was rising all the time, which is 
our coldest wind at this time of the year, coming over 
the gulf ice. It was tantalizing, as I stood with next 
to nothing on, the wind going through me and every 
stitch soaked in ice water, to see some fifty yards away 
my komatik. It was still above water, with food, hot 
tea ina thermos bottle, dry clothing, matches, wood, and 
everything for making a fire to attract attention on it. 
It is easy to see a black object on the ice in the day- 
time, for its gorgeous whiteness shows off the least thing. 
But the tops of bushes and large pieces of kelp have so 
often deceived those looking out. Moreover, within 
our memory no man has been thus adrift on the bay 
ice. The chances were one to one thousand that I would 
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be seen at all, and, if I were, I should be mistaken for 
some piece of refuse. To keep from freezing, I cut off 
my long moccasins down to the feet, strung out some 
line, split the legs, and made a kind of jacket, which 
protected my back from the wind down as far as the 
waist. I have this jacket still, and my friends assure 
me it would make a good Sunday garment. 

I had not gone more than half a mile before I saw 
my poor komatik disappear through the ice, which was 
every minute loosening up into the small pans that 
it consisted of, and it seemed like a friend gone and one 
more tie with home and safety lost. 

To the northward about a mile (distant) lay this land 
under which I had passed in the morning. 

By mid-day I had passed the island, and was moving 
into the ever-widening bay. It was scarcely safe to move 
on the pan for fear of breaking it, and yet I saw I must 
have the skins of some of my dogs, of which I had eight 
on the pan, if I was to live the night'’out. There was 
now some three to five miles of ice between me and the 
north side of the bay, so I could plainly see there was 
no hope of being picked up that day, even if seen, for 
no one could put out. Unwinding the sealskin traces 
from my waist, round which I had wound them to keep the 
dogs from eating them, I made a slip-knot, and passed 
over the first dog’s head, tied it round my foot close 
to his neck, threw him on his back, and stabbed him 
in the heart. Poor beast! I loved him like a friend,—a 
beautiful dog,—but we could not all hope to live. In 
fact, I had no hope any of us would, at that time, but it 
seemed better to die fighting. 

In spite of my care the struggling dog bit me rather 
badly in the leg. I suppose that my numb hands pre- 
vented my holding his throat as I could ordinarily do. In 
this way I sacrificed two more large dogs, receiving only 
one more bite, though I fully expected that the pan I 
was on would break up in the struggle. <A short shrift 
seemed to me better than a long one, and I envied the 
dead dogs, whose troubles were over so quickly. Indeed, 
I came to balance in my mind whether, if once I passed 
into the open sea, it-would not be better by far to use 
my faithful knife on myself than to die by inches. There 
seemed no hardship in the thought. I seemed fully to 
sympathize with the Japanese view of hara-kari. 
Working, however, saved me from philosophizing. By 
the time I had skinned these dogs, and with my knife 
and some of the harness had strung the skins together, I 
was ten miles on my way, and it was getting dark. Away 
to the northward I could see a single light in the little 
village where I had slept the night before, where I had 
received the kindly hospitality of the single fisherman 
in whose comfortable home I have spent many a night. 
One could not help but think of them sitting down to 
tea, little thinking that there was any one watching 
them, for I had told them not to expect me back for 
three days. I had now also frayed out some rope into 
oakum, mixed it with some fat from the intestines of 
my dogs, but my match-box, which was always chained 
to me, had leaked, and my matches were in pulp. 

Had I been able to make a light, it would have looked 
so unearthly out there on the sea that I felt sure they 
would see me. But that chance was now cut off. How- 
ever, I kept the matches, hoping that I might dry them 
if I lived through the night. While working at the 
dogs, about every five minutes I would stand up and 
wave my hands toward the land. I had no flag, and 
I could not spare my shirt, for, wet as it was, it was 
better than nothing in that freezing wind, and, any- 
how, it was nearly dark. 

Unfortunately, the coves in among the cliffs are so 
placed that only for a very narrow space can the people 
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in-any house see the sea. Indeed, most of them cannot 
see the sea at all, so that whether it were possible for 
any one to see me I could not tell, even supposing it 
had been daylight. 

Not daring to take any snow from the surface of my 
pan to break the wind with, I piled up the carcasses 
of my dogs. I could not sit down on the skin rug with- 
out getting soaked. During these hours I had contin- 
ually taken off all my things, wrung them all out, swung 
them in the wind, and put on first one and then the 
other inside, hoping that what heat there was in my 
body would thus serve to dry them. In this I had been 
fairly successful. 

My feet were the most trouble, for they immediately 
got wet again on account of my thin moccasins being 
easily soaked through on the snow. I suddenly thought 
of the way in which the Lapps, who tend our reindeer, 
manage for dry socks. They carry grass with them, 
which they ravel up and pad into the shoe. Into this 
they put their feet, and then pack the rest with more 
grass, tying up the top with a binder. The ropes of the 
harness for our dogs are carefully sewed all over with 
two layers of flannel in order to make them soft against 
the dogs’ sides. So, as soon as I could sit down, I started 
with my trusty knife to rip up the flannel. Though 
my fingers were more or less frozen, I was able also to 
ravel out the rope, put the same into my shoes, and use 
my wet socks inside my knickerbockers, where, though 
damp, they served to break the wind. Then, tying the 
narrow strips of flannel together, I bound up the top 
of the moccasins, Lapp fashion, and carried the ban- 
dage on up over my knee, making a ragged though 
most excellent puttee. 

As to the garments I wore, I had opened recently a 
box of football clothes I had not seen for twenty years. 
I had found my old Oxford University football running 
shorts and a pair of Richmond football club red, yellow, 
and black stockings, exactly as I wore them twenty 
years ago. These with a flannel shirt and sweater vest 
were now all I had left. Coat, hat, gloves, oilskins, 
everything else, were gone, and I stood there in that odd 
costume, exactly as I stood twenty years ago on a foot- 
ball field. This costume, being very light, dried all the 
quicker until afternoon. Then nothing would dry any 
more, everything freezing stiff. It had been an ideal 
costume to struggle through the slob ice. I really believe 
the conventional garments missionaries are supposed to 
patronize would have been fatal. 

My occupation till what seemed like midnight was un- 
ravelling rope, and with this I padded out my knickers 
inside, and my shirt as well, though it was a clumsy 
job, for I could not see what I was doing. Now, getting 
my largest dog, as big as a wolf and weighing ninety- 
two pounds, I made him lie down, so that I could cuddle 
round him. I then piled the three skins so that I could 
lie on one edge, while the other came just over my 
shoulders and head. 

My own breath collecting inside the newly flayed skin 
must have had a soporific effect, for I was soon fast 
asleep. One hand I had plunged down inside the 
curled up dog. But the other hand, being gloveless, had 
frozen, and I suddenly woke shivering enough, I thought, 
to break my pan. What I took to be the sun was just 
rising, but I soon found it was the moon, and then I knew 
it was about half-past twelve. The dog was having an 
excellent time. He hadn’t been cuddled so warm all 
winter, so he resented my moving with low growls till he 
found it wasn’t another dog. ; 

The wind was steadily driving me now toward the 
open sea, and I could expect, short of a miracle, nothing 
but death out there. Somehow, one scarcely felt justi- 
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fied in praying for a miracle, but we have learned down 
here to pray for things we want, and, anyhow, just at that 
moment the miracle occur cd. The wind fell off suddenly 
and came with a light air from the southward, and 
then dropped stark calm. The ice was now ‘‘all abroad,” 
which I was sorry for, for there was a big safe pan not 
twenty yards away from me, and, if I could have got 
on that, I might have killed my other dogs, all of whom, 
to tell the truth, I was half afraid to tackle with a sheath- 
knife, they being so big and strong. But it was now 
freezing hard. I knew the calm water between us would 
form into cakes, and the chance of getting near enough 
to escape on it was gone. Still, I had this hope, that my 
pan would be opposite another village, called Goose 
Cove, at daylight, and might possibly be seen from 
there. I knew that the komatiks there would be start- 
ing at daybreak over the hills for a parade of Orange- 
men about twenty miles away. Possibly, therefore, I 
might be seen as they climbed the hills. - So I lay down, 
and went to sleep again. 

It seems impossible to say how long one sleeps, but I 
woke with a sudden thought in my mind that I must 
have a flag; but again I had no pole and no flag. How- 
ever, I set to work in the dark to disarticulate the legs 
of my dead dogs, which were now frozen stiff, which 
offered a chance of carrying a flag. Cold as it was, 


I determined to sacrifice my shirt for that purpose with . 


the first streak of daylight. It took a long time in the 
dark to get these legs off, and, when I had patiently 
marled them together with old harness rope, it was the 
heaviest and crookedest flag-post it has ever been my 
lot to see. I had had no food from six o’clock the morn- 
ing before, when I had porridge and bread and butter. 
I had, however, a rubber band on instead of one of my 
garters, and I chewed that for twenty-four hours. It 
saved me from thirst and hunger, oddly enough, and I 
did not drink from the ice of my pan, for it was salt-water 
ice. As from time to time I heard the cracking and 
grinding of the newly formed slob, it seemed that my 
devoted boat must inevitably soon go to pieces. 

At last the sun rose, and the time came for the sacri- 
fice of my shirt. So I stripped, and, much to my surprise, 
did not find it was half as cold as I had anticipated. 
I now re-formed my dogskins with the raw side out, so 
that they made a kind of coat quite rivalling Joseph’s. 
But, with the rising of the sun, the frost came out of the 
‘joints of my dogs’ legs, and the friction caused by waving 
it made my flag-pole almost tie itself in knots. Still, 
I could raise it three or four feet above my head, which 
was very important. 

Now, however, I found that, instead of having drifted 
as far as I had reckoned, I was only off some cliffs, called 
Ireland Head, near which there was a little village look- 
ing seaward, whence I would certainly have been seen. 
But, as I had myself, earlier in the winter, been night- 
bound at the place, I had learnt there was not a single 
soul living there at all this winter. The people had all, 
as usual, migrated to the winter houses up the bay, 
where tliey get together for schooling and social purposes. 

It was impossible to wave so heavy a flag all the time, 
and yet I dared not sit down, for that might be the exact 
moment some one would be in a position to see me from 
the hills. The only thing in my mind was how long I 
could stand up and how long go on waving that pole 
at the cliffs. Once or twice I thought I saw men against 
their snowy faces, which, I judged, were about five and 
one-half miles from me, but they were only trees. Once, 
also, I thought I saw a boat approaching. A glittering 
object kept appearing and disappearing on the water, 
but it was only a small piece of ice sparkling in the sun 
as it rose on the surface. I think that the rocking up 
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and down on the waves of my cradle had helped “me to 
sleep, for I felt as well as ever I did in my life; and with 
the hope of a long, sunny day, which seemed to promise, 
I felt sure I was good to last another twenty-four hours, 
if my boat would hold out. 

I determined, at mid-day,-to kill a big Eskimo dog I 
had, and drink its blood, which only a few days before 
I had been reading an account of in Dr. Nansen’s book; 
that is, if I survived the battle with him. One could not 
help feeling, even then, one’s ludicrous position, and I 
thought, if ever I got ashore again, I would have to 
laugh at myself standing hour after hour waving my 
shirt at those lofty cliffs, which seemed to assume a kind 
of sardonic grin, so that I could almost imagine they 
were laughing at me. One could not help thinking of 
the good breakfast that my colleagues were enjoying at 
the back of those same cliffs, and of the snug fire and 
comfortable room which we call our study. 

I can honestly say that from first to last not a single 
sensation of fear ever entered my mind, even when 
struggling in the slob ice. It seemed so natural, I had 
been through in the ice half a dozen times before. Now 
I mostly felt sleepy, and the idea was very strong in my 
mind that I should soon reach the solution of the mys- 
teries that I had been preaching about for so many years. 

Only the previous night (Easter Sunday) we had been, 
at prayers in the cottage, discussing the fact that the 
soul was entirely separate from the body, that Christ’s 
idea of the temple in which the body dwells is so amply 
borne out by modernscience. ° We had talked of thoughts 
from that admirable book, ‘‘Brain and Personality,’ by 
Dr. Thompson of New York, and also of the same 
subject in the light of a recent operation performed at 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital by Dr. Harvey Cushing. 
The doctor had removed from a man’s brain two large 
cystic tumors without giving the man an anesthetic, and 
the patient had kept up a running conversation with 
him all the while the doctor’s fingers were working in 
his brain. 

Our eternal life has always been with me a matter of 
faith. It seems to me one of those mysteries that must 
always be a mystery to knowledge. But my own faith 
in this matter has been so untroubled that it seemed 
now almost natural to be leaving through this portal 
on an ice pan. In many ways, also, I could see how 
a death of this kind might be of value to the particular 
work that I am engaged in. Except for my friends, I 
had nothing I could think of to regret whatever. Cer- 
tainly, I would like to have told them the story. But 
then one does not carry folios of paper in running shorts 
which have no pockets, and all my writing gear had gone 
by the board with the komatik. 

‘I could see still a testimonial to myself some distance 
away in my khaki overalls, which I had left in the 
struggle of the night before on another pan. They 
seemed a kind of company, and would possibly be picked 
up and suggest the true story. Running through my 
head all the time, quite unintentionally, were the words 
of the old hymn :— 

‘“My God, my Father, while I stray, 
Far from my home on life’s dark way, 
Oh, teach me from my heart to say, 
Thy will be done!” 
It is a hymn we hardly ever sing out here, and it was 
am unconscious memory of my boyhood days. 

It was a perfect morning. A cobalt sky, an ultra- 
marine sea, a golden sun, an almost wasteful extrava- 
gance of crimson over hills of purest snow, which caught 
a reflected glow from rock and crag. Between me and 
their feet lay miles of rough ice and thin black slob 
formed during the night. Lastly, my poor gruesome 
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pan, for the foreground, bobbing up and down on the 
edge of the open sea, stained with blood, carcasses, and 
débris. It was smaller than last night, ... and I noticed 
also that the new ice from the water melted under the 
dogs’ bodies had also been formed at the expense of 
its thickness. Five dogs, myself in colored football 
costume, and a bloody dogskin cloak, with a gay flannel 
shirt on a pole of frozen dogs’ legs, completes the 
picture. The sun was almost hot by now, and I was 
conscious of a surplus of heat in my skin coat. I began 
to look longingly at one of my remaining dogs, for an 
appetite will rise even on an ice pan, and that made me 
think of fire. So once again I inspected my matches. 
Alas! the heads were in paste, all but three or four blue- 
top wax matches. These I now laid out to dry, and I 
searched around on my snow pan to see if I-could get 
a piece of transparent ice to make a burning glass, for 
I was pretty sure that with all the unravelled tow I 


had stuffed into my leggings, and with the fat of my 


dogs, I could make smoke enough to be seen if only 
I could get a light. I had found a piece which I thought 
would do, and had gone back to wave my flag, which 
I did every two minutes, when I suddenly thought I saw 
again the glitter of an oar. It did not seem possible, 
however, for it must be remembered it was not water 
which lay between me and the land, but slob ice, which 
a mile or two inside me was very heavy. Even if people 
had seen me, I did not think they could get through, 
though I knew that the whole shore would then be trying, 
Moreover, there was no smoke rising on the land to give 
me hope that I had been seen. There had been no gun- 
flashes in the night, and I felt sure that, had any one seen 
me, there would have been a bonfire on every hill to 
encourage me to keep going. So I gave it up, and went 
on with my work. But the next time I went back to 
my flag, it seemed very distinct, and, though it kept 
disappearing as it rose and fell on the surface, I kept 
my eyes strained upon it, for my dark spectacles had 
been lost, and I was partly snowblind. 

I waved my flag as high as I could raise it, broadside 
on. At last, beside the glint of the white oar, I made 
out the black streak of the hull. I knew that, if the pan 
held on for another hour, I would be all right. 

With that strange perversity of the human intellect, 
the first thing I thought of was what trophies I could 
carry with my luggage from the pan, and I pictured the 
dog-bone flagstaff adorning my study. (The dogs actu- 
ally ate it afterwards.) I thought of preserving my 
ragged puttees in my museum. I could see that my 
rescuers were frantically waving, and, when they came 
within shouting distance, I heard some one cry out: 
‘“‘Don’t get excited. Keep on the pan where you are.” 
They were infinitely more excited than I. Already to 
me it seemed just as natural now to be saved as, half an 
hour before, it seemed inevitable I should be lost, and 
had my rescuers only known, as I did, the sensation of 
a bath in that ice when you could not dry yourself 
afterwards, they need not have expected me to follow 
in the wake of the apostle Peter, and throw myself into 
the water. 

At last the boat came up to my pan with such force 
that I thought it would go to pieces in the collision. A 
warm hand-shake all around, and a warm cup of tea 
inside, thoughtfully packed in a bottle, and we hoisted 
in my remaining dogs, and started back. ‘There were 
not only five Newfoundland fishermen at the oars, but 
five men with Newfoundland muscles in their backs, and 
five as brave hearts as can ever beat in the bodies of 
human beings. So we forged through to the shore. 
To my astonishment they told me that four men had 
been out cutting some dead harp seals out from a store 
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the night before. As they were leaving for home, my 
pan of ice had drifted out clear of Hare Island, and one 
of them, with his keen fisherman’s eyes, had seen some- 
thing unusual. They at once returned to their village, 
saying there was a man on a pan. But they had been 
discredited, for the people thought that it could be only 
the top of some tree. 

All the time I had been driving along I knew that 
there was one man on that coast who had a good spy- 
glass. He tells me he instantly got up in the midst of 
his supper, on hearing the news, and hurried over the 
cliff to the lookout with his glass. Immediately, dark 
as it was, he made out that there was a man out on the 
ice. Indeed, he saw me wave my hands every now and 
again towards the shore. By a very easy process of 
reasoning on so uninhabited a shore, they immediately 
knew who it was, though some of them argued that it 
must be some one else. They went down at once to 
try and launch a boat, but that was impossible. Miles 
of ice lay between them and me, and the heavy sea was 
hurling great blocks on the landwash, and night was 
already falling, the wind blowing hard on shore. 

The whole village was aroused, and messengers were 
despatched at once along the coast, and lookouts toled 
off to all the favorable points, so that while I considered 
myself a laughing-stock, bowing with my flag to those 


“unresponsive cliffs, there were really many eyes watch- 


ing me. One man told me with his glass he distinctly 
saw me waving the shirt flag. There was little slumber 
that night in the villages, and even the men told me there 
were few dry eyes, as they thought of the impossibility 
of saving me from perishing. We are not given to weep- 
ing over-much on this shore, but there are tears that do 
a man honor. 

Before daybreak this fine volunteer crew had been 
gotten together. The boat, with such a force behind it 
of will power, would, I believe, have gone through any- 
thing. And, judging by the heavy breakers through 
which we were guided, loaded with their heavy ice bat- 
tering rams, when at last we ran through the harbor 
mouth with the boat on our return, J knew well what 
wives and children had been thinking of when they saw 
their loved ones put out. Only two years ago I remember 
a fisherman’s wife watching her husband and three sons 
take out a boat to bring in a stranger that was showing 
flags for a pilot. But the boat and its occupants have 
not yet come back. 

Every soul in the village was on the beach as we neared 
the shore. Every soul was waiting to shake hands when 
I landed. Even with the grip that one after another 
gave me, some no longer trying to keep back the tears, 
I did not find out my hands were frost-burnt,—a fact I 
have not been slow to appreciate since. I must have 
been a weird sight as I stepped ashore, tied up in rags 
stuffed out with oakum, wrapped in the bloody skins 
of dogs, with no hat, coat, or gloves besides, and only 
a pair of short knickers. It must have seemed to some 
as if it was the old man of the sea coming ashore. 

But no time was wasted before a pot of tea was exactly 
where I wanted it to be, and some hot stew was locating 
itself where I had intended an hour before the blood of 
one of my remaining dogs should have gone. 

Rigged out in the warm garments that fishermen wear, 
I started with a large team as hard as I could race for 
hospital. For I had learnt that the news had gone over 
that I was lost. It was-soon painfully impressed upon 
me that I could not much enjoy the ride, for I had to 
be hauled like a log up the hills, my feet being frost- 
burnt so that I could not walk. Had I guessed this 
before going into the house, I might have avoided much 
trouble. 
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_ jit is time to bring this egotistic narrative to an end. 
We all love life. I was glad to be back once more with 
possibly a new lease of it before me. I had learned on 
the pan many things, but chiefly that the one cause for 
regret, when we look back on a life which we think is 
closed forever, will be the fact that we have wasted its 
opportunities, and, as I went to sleep, there still rang in 
my ears the same verse of the old hymn which had been 
my companion on the ice. WILFRED GRENFELL 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Public Spirit. 


I printed in this column a week ago a short statement 
of the value of the service which John Eliot rendered 
science in his lifelong work on the Indian languages. 
To-day let me introduce the reader to a single book by 
Cotton Mather, the most distinguished Boston minister 
of the generation which followed John Eliot. For it is 
the fashion of the superficial writers and readers to speak 
with entire contempt of him. And, undoubtedly, Cotton 
Mather thought of himself more highly than he ought. 
This thought, or error, carries with it the compensation 
that the man who is guilty of it is always ridiculed by 
the people who come after him. 

Cotton Mather ‘‘published”’ three hundred and eighty- 
four volumes. But, when this is said, the writer simply 
falls into the exaggeration which generally belongs to 
ridicule. It was the fashion in those days to preach 
funeral sermons, and it was the fashion to print them. 
By far the greater part of the ‘‘volumes”’ ascribed to 
Mather in the catalogues are such funeral sermons printed 


at the time they were delivered, for and by those families’ 


which were most interested in them. Of the three hun- 
dred and eighty-four publications, that which has been 
said to be the sheet anchor of his fame was printed with- 
out his name. It is the little book of which Benjamin 
Franklin said that he read it in his boyhood. ‘‘And, if 
I have been a useful citizen, the public owes the advan- 
tage of it to that book.’”’ This is the book of which it 
is now said that it is better known than any one of the 
rest. 

I am not quite sure that this is true. But an edition 
was published in Glasgow as late as 1846, and I think 
one of our tract societies has published one since that 
date. 

As matter of criticism, I will say that Mather’s ‘‘Mag- 
nalia’’ is more widely known and does more to preserve 
his memory than this little book, ‘‘Bonifacius.”’ 

But the gratitude: of all generations would be given 
rather to the man who gave Benjamin [’ranklin to the 
world as a useful citizen. And one goes back with a 
certain curiosity to see what that book says, and what 
was the charm of saying it, and to ask whether its eternal 
lessons, whatever they are, are repeated to-day. What 
I am now to say is said with a certain confidence that 
the reader has never seen ‘‘Bonifacius.”” It was with 
some difficulty that I procured my own second-hand 
copy, many years ago, and at that time it was in no 
public library accessible to me. It is now, however, in 
every public library I know. 

The name ‘‘Bonifacius’’ soon disappeared. Franklin 
could hardly have read it before he was twelve years 
old, and, when he read it, it had its present name, ‘The 
Essays to do Good.” 

It is simply a series of papers on public spirit. In- 
deed, a person who is studying the political history of 
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New England will think he finds here an early statement 
of what government of the people by the people means. 
There is a chapter on the diligence of men in their secular 
affairs which would come in very naturally among the 
editorial lectures which in the last two years have been 
giving advice to rich merchants and bankers. Another 
chapter on the diligence of wicked men to do evil reminds 
one of Fisher Ames’s epigram, that ‘‘the devil can send 
a lie over a continent while truth is putting on its boots.” 

When the author gets fairly to his work, the titles of 
the several essays are as simple and practical as these: 
‘‘Opportunities to do Good are Talents’’; ‘‘Every Means 
of Usefulness should be Embraced’’; ‘‘On doing Good 
in our Domestic Relations.”” Here come definite direc- 
tions as to the care of children, as to their reading, as 
to their copy-books, as to their motives. 

He was living in days of negro slavery. He was doing 
his best to abolish it. But meanwhile he prints ‘“The 
Resolutions of a Master.” 

Leaving home, for the time, we have a paper about 
the ‘‘Neighbors,” and what can be done for them. Then 
comes ‘‘Private Associations for Promoting Religion.” 

The next appeals are to ministers of the gospel, to 
churches as organizations, to magistrates, to physicians, 
to ladies and men of wealth, to men in public stations. 

Then we have the distinct proposal of such societies 
as our temperance societies and peace societies, societies 
for the ‘‘reformation of manners.’’ And the book ends 
with a catalogue of desirable objects. First, ‘‘The 
Propagation of the Gospel,” everywhere, and first in the 
least populous regions of the English Dominion,—in Wales, 
in the Highlands, and in Ireland. Then comes ‘‘Gospel 
Work among Greeks and Armenians and other Outland- 
ish Christians.” ‘‘If we were to send them Bibles, 
Psalters, and other books of piety in their own languages, 
they would be noble presents.” Then come sailors and 
soldiers and tradesmen, universities and charity schools. 

This was the sort of appeal which, according to Ben- 
jamin Franklin, made him a benefactor to the world. 
It was an appeal simply for public spirit. The reader is 
not to live simply to save his own soul. He is to live 
for the good of mankind. Here is the central principle 
of democracy. So far as these essays had a share in 
making the public-spirited men like Franklin and Adams 
and Otis and Molineux and Quincy and Hancock and the 
other men of the town meeting, so far has Cotton Mather 
a right to be remembered among the leaders in American 
history. 

For a genuine republic is a state where everybody 
does his share. The Keltic races have never understood 
this. They do not seem to understand it well now. 
The institution of the ‘‘Boss,” of the ‘‘Ring,”’ the ‘‘Chief 
and his tail,’’ all come in among people who do not under- 
stand that every man and every woman has something 
to do for others, and is a part of the government. 

My dear friend Henry P. Kidder, who filled so impor- 
tant a place for the years of his manly life, told me once 
that he counted that to be for him the most ‘important 
day of life when he was first appointed to public office. 
He was but a young man, but he was asked to be one 
of twelve men who made up the Standing Committee of 
our church. To be counted in for public service by a 
hundred or more of his friends was honor and joy to 
him. Poor Cotton Mather tried to give to every young 
man and every young woman the feeling, the certainty, 
that they could help somewhere, and that they must 
help somewhere. And the people who read these lines 
ought to have this at heart in every day of life. Each 
of us can ask himself every day, ‘‘What am I doing, 
outside my little self, in the service of the rest?” 

Epwarp EF. HAs. 
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The Earth at Play. 


Acres of daisies,—buttercups between,— 
And over them the sunny Sunday sky! 
Daisies as thick as stalks in fields of rye; 
More buttercups than eyes before had seen 
‘Though love had measured tenfold; spires of green 
The gowans gay uptossing,—straight, awry, 
O’erswung, upsoaring,—endless to the eye; 
The yellow crowfoot hordes enmeshed serene. - 


I think if I could count those blooms afield, 
Which yesterday. the wanton breeze o’erswept 
In billows white, green, golden, I could say 
How many love-lights children’s faces yield 
When kisses greet them after they have slept, 
And they go out to join the earth at play. 


—James H. West. 


Literature. 


PsyCHICAL RESEARCH AND THE RESUR- 
RECTION, By James H. Hyslop. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co, $1.50,—The doc- 
trine of the resurrection, to the considera- 
tion of which the facts and arguments of this 
book lead the reader, has been in some form 
an article of belief for many ages. The be- 
lief also in the persistence of life after death 
is of ancient origin, as appears, for instance, 
in the story of the witch of Endor, Elisha 
died, and they buried him, Afterwards a 
band of Moabites, being hard pressed by 
their enemies, cast a man whom they were 
about to bury into the sepulchre of the 
prophet, ‘‘As soon as the man touched the 
bones of Elisha, he revived and stood upon 
his feet.’’ In the teaching of the Christian 
Church persistence of life after death became 
associated with the resurrection of the body, 
and the doctrine of the future life was held 
with many inconsistencies. The only logi- 
cal statement of the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the body involved the denial of con- 
sciousness to all those souls that were »wait- 
ing reincarnation in their own proper ene- 
ments of clay.” The tendency of the believer 
in a future life is always to regard the saints 
as already enjoying their deserved felicity. 
But, accepting this idea, the future day of 
judgment and the resurrection of the body 
become causes of embarrassment. They, 
therefore, gradually dropped into the back- 
ground of Christian teaching; and there has 
come into view, with more or less exceptions 
in all churches, a belief that Jesus survived 
his death on the cross, but that his body 
shared the common fate of all material sub- 
stances, and that his reappearance was in a 
spiritual and discarnate form, Whether 
the reappearance was manifest to the senses 
or seen in a vision is a question sometimes 
discussed, but not important so long as the 
fact of a living person is held to be the cause 
of the phenomenon reported, The reason 
for associating the problems and revelations 
of psychical research with the resurrection 
is evident, If Prof. Hyslop can prove that 
the dead survive and are able in any way to 
communicate with the living, then he will 
have established a rational basis for the 
belief in the resurrection of Jesus. He notes 
a curious fact that many who accept this re- 
markable phenomenon in the case of Jesus are 
quite indifferent, or indeed hostile, to the 
results of modern research, It would there- 
fore be a gain in both ways if the two sets of 
phenomena could be reconciled and shown 
to come under the same law of life and resur- 
rection, Prof. Hyslop is very moderate in 
his claims, and insists upon little beyond the 
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fact that he is certain that: the facts ob- 
served by him prove the existence of a super- 
normal mind that is communicating, although 
with difficulty, through human beings in 
abnormal conditions of trance and medium- 
ship. It is curious to see how the general 
public, and even very intelligent and well- 
educated persons, accept with alacrity the 
hypothesis of telepathy and apply it as in- 
discriminately to all kinds of phenomena as 
the general public does in the case of electric- 
ity. So doing, they find a reason for ex- 
plaining away the results of psychical re- 
search and furnish Prof. Hyslop with a 
motive for denying that hypnotism and 
telepathy play any such part in common life 
as is supposed, All that he will admit in the 
case of telepathy is that one mind may be 
conscious of something that is going on in 
another mind at the same time. He will 
not admit that one may rifle the memory of 
another person and gain access to knowledge 
without the consent of the owner. His ac- 
count of what can be done in the way of com- 
munication through mediums is so restricted 
that, being accepted, it would discredit 
ninety-nine in one hundred of all the com- 
munications received daily through count- 
less mediums in all parts of the country. 
His conclusions amount to this, that access 
to those we call dead is to some degree pos- 
sible; that it is very difficult for those who 
have passed into the other world to put 
themselves into such relations with living 
persons as to make any clear statement con- 
cerning themselves possible. The best they 
can do is to recall memories of this life to 
prove their identity, but they fail when they 
try to describe the conditions in which they 
now exist. When we consider these claims 
with reference to the resurrection of Jesus, 
we are at once struck with the difference. All 
the reports of his reappearance and sayings 
show him to have been able to speak in plain 
and forcible terms, leaving no doubt in the 
minds of those to whom he appeared that he 
was able to speak with a definite purpose in 
plain terms with an accent of authority, 
—something entirely wanting in the revela- 
tions made to Prof. Hyslop through Mrs. 
Piper. Judged by the statements made in 
this book the articles now coming from the 
pen of Hamlin Garland are of no value. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO HIS EMINENCE 
CARDINAL GIBBONS, APROPOS OF HIS INTER- 
VIEW ON THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE IN FRANCE. By Paul Sabatier, 
Translated by John Richard Slattery. Bos- 
ton: Sherman, French & Co, 60 cents net.— 
We:know, theoretically at least, that there 
are generally two sides to a question, Thus 
when, not long ago, we read two articles from 
the English magazines, one by a Roman 
Catholic archbishop on the iniquities of the 
separation between Church and State in 
France, with, to his thinking, its many in- 
justices and actual cruelties, and then a reply 
by M. Combes, which seemed but the calm 
statement of all the universe, and unfortunate 
circumstances that had attended the old 
union, we were forced to admit that there 
was something to be said on both sides. Mr. 
Sabatier has answered certain remarks of 
Cardinal Gibbons on this subject with his 
wonted keenness, at least with the light, if 
not with all the sweetness, that is demanded 
for modern discussion, ‘The cardinal had 
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disregard of the property-rights of the 
Church, had asked why the separation could 
not have been accomplished as painlessly as 
it has been in America, and declared that the 
leaders of the French government are actu- 
ated by nothing less than hatred of religion, 
citing in proof a statement of M. Briand, 
Minister of Public Worship, who is reported 
to have said: ‘‘The time has come to root up 
from the minds of French children the ancient 
faith and replace it with the light of free 
thought: it is time to get rid of the Christian 
idea. We have*hunted Jesus Christ out of 
the army, the navy, the schools, the hospi- 
tals, and now we must hunt him out of the 
State altogether.’ In answer to these 
charges M. Sabatier has much to offer. 
He denies that M. Briand ever made the 
statenient quoted, He denies that there has 
ever been any religious persecution in France, 
“not . single fact has happened to justify 
the charge.’’ As to the much-discussed sepa- 
ration, it ought not to be compared with the 
same separation in America, where the 
ownership of the churches is on a very dif- 
ferent footing from that in European coun- 
tries. Besides, M. Sabatier makes several 
very distinct attacks on the unwisdom of 
the pope, some of whose latest acts have 
“Jed impartial observers to feel that he is 
led by a childish, hasty obstinacy,—the hard- 
headedness of a child who knows only that 
he will not yield.’”’ ‘‘Rome seems to have 
in view above all else not to impart light, 
but to have its own way, and to shut off every 
individual initiative.’ These are, certainly, 
bold words. The Roman Church is a won- 
derful old church; but can she long resist 
attacks like these from within and without? 
One recalls other pronouncements by Saba- 
tier himself; the liberal utterances of Abbé 
Houtin at our late International Congress; 
Fogazzaro’s Saint, with its wholly new inter- 
pretation of saintliness ; Tolstoy’s great trilogy 
of The Three Cities, with its terrible arraign- 
ment of pope and cardinals; the outcry re- 
cently raised over Pius X.’s Encyclical against 
modernity,—and we ask rather breathlessly, 
while the old Church rocks in the storm, will 
she weather these tempests, or, to change 
our metaphor, will she (as Sabatier and Fog- 
azzaro have hoped) adapt herself, with the 
adroitness she has sometimes shown, to these 
new conditions, and prove herself what she 
has always claimed to be, a church founded 
upon the impregnable rock of truth? 


THe NEw OLD HEALING. 
Wood. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 
$1.20 net.—Moderation and sanity are 
the characteristics of this fresh discussion 
of the psychical element in the cure of 
disease. Mr. Wood sees good in Christian 
Science, but he does not ally himself with 
it because he sees also its defects. He 
stands not for a fad or a special movement, 
so much as for the general principles of 
cheerfulness and mental health which have 
been efficacious in all ages, and are now 
coming into the centre of attention. The 
advance of physical science and the reform 
of methods of healing are coincident. The 
magical aspects of the healing art have 
vanished, and the application of scientific 
methods to the study of drugs and their . 
operation has made old practices impossible. 
For this reason homeopathy is as much 
discredited to-day as any other system 
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have come into popularity at this time, 
not because they are sufficient for all the 
needs of ailing humanity, but because they 
are cheerful and helpful. It is true now, 
as it was two thousand years ago, that a 
sound heart is the life of the flesh, and that 
gladness exhilarates while grief depresses. 
Mr. Wood makes a true remark concerning 
the innumerable cures, like touching for 
the king’s evil, that real cures were effected 
because the people had faith. They were 
undeceived as to the nature of the curative 
agent, and then could no longer be cured 
by it. ‘This is precisely what is now happen- 
ing in regard to the various healers who are 
promising more than they can perform. 
Temporarily successsful, one after another, 
they are being discredited; and yet there 
remains the healing influence which Mr. 
Wood expounds, which always resides in 
faith, hope, and charity. One dangerous 
error he advocates, when he says that the 
germ theory is largely a condition of mind, 
and that the various serums are efficacious 
becatise people think they are. This is 
unscientific and dangerous doctrine. Diph- 
theria has almost been suppressed by the 
administration of antitoxin; and now that 
awful disease, cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
which no mind cure could in the slightest 
degree affect, is yielding, and will soon be 
under the control of the physicians. who 
have discovered the antidote and the method 
of administering it. In the operation of 
these things faith has no part whatever, 
excepting as it affects the general condition 
of the patient. As an incidental proof of 
this statement we might cite the effect of 
such medicines on animals in the case, for 
instance, of anthrax. 


Patus To THE Hercuts, By Sheldon 
Leavitt, New York: Thomas Y, Crowell & 
Co,.—Here is another of the many books 
written to show the subtle connections be- 
tween mind and body, and the power of the 
former in keeping us well and _ strong. 
Judged from its own standpoint, it is mainly 
wise and sensible, Though its author does 
not train with the Christian Scientists or 
Mental Healers, there is no unpleasant call- 
ing of names, as we have known a physician, 
who took up hypnotism, stoutly condemning 
Christian Science as “‘pestiferous nonsense,” 
On the contrary, Mr, Leavitt is fair-minded, 
even to medicine, though he himself might 
“stop pouring minerals down the throats” 
of his patients, Believing in the oneness of 
all life with God, and casting out fear,—‘‘fear 
not, ye who live in the light, the necessaries 
of life will be amply supplied,’’—trusting 
largely to that sub-conscious or subliminal 
self which was so largely the camping-ground 
of Frederic Myers, president of the English 
Psychical Research Society,—we can emerge 
upon higher planes of thought and action, 
Indeed, so great is this writer’s trust in the 
“reat subliminal self’? that he prefers to 
speak of it rather than of God, whom in 
another place he calls with very large capi- 
tals, the Great Absolute, the Universal 
Energy, the Goodness that enwraps, There 
is much more with which we are familiar; 
eg., “The true cause of disease lies behind 
physical manifestations of all kinds,” dis- 
ease is “‘an evidence of weakness,” as “every 
part of the body is under guidance of the 
mental and nerve centres.” Thus the ‘‘ulti- 


mate origin of disease is in the mind itself.” ; 
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If we have the will to be well, weakness can- 
not stand against it, Mr, Leavitt believes 
that suggestions to health can be given to 
the patient ‘“‘at the moment preceding sleep,” 
or even, though ‘“‘there are serious difficulties 
in the way,” such suggestions can be imparted 
to the sub-conscious self while the person is 
asleep, In the chapter ‘Aids to Health” 
are given directions for deep breathing, with 
exercises for eyes, arms, and legs, Withsuch 
suggestions, such cheering beliefs, and with 
a constant trust in the power of spirit over 
physical conditions, our author hopes that 
the ‘‘paths to the heights’? may grow ever 
clearer and surer, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE Spirit. By 
Horatio W. Dresser, Ph.D. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.—Among the 
recent appointments by the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College we find the name 
of Horatio Willis Dresser, Ph.D., assistant 
for one year in philosophy. Since the be- 
ginning of his career Mr. Dresser has been 
steadily at work in the realm of scholarship, 
but he has in no way relaxed his hold upon 
the mystical elements of human experience. 
He believes in the supersensible world of the 
divine guidance. He holds that the life of 
faith is steadied by a central principle upon 
which one may depend, and yet he would not 
surrender the human will and the individual 
purpose. The path which he would point 
out to his readers is one in which the seeker 
after truth and the way of life should bend 
all his energies to ascertain the direction in 
which the divine will and purpose would 
have him go, to what ends he ought to work, 
and what he ought to expect to accomplish 
as the result of his endeavor. ‘This quest for 
truth and search for the narrow way which 
leads to life requires of each seeker the de- 
velopment of all his energies and the train- 
ing of all his powers of mind and body, to the 
end that by obedience he may bring himself 
into perfect harmony with the divine will. 
Out of thought and experience comes the as- 
surance of the divine guidance. Toa certain 
extent Mr. Dresser accepts the method of 
pragmatism and advises his readers who are 
beset with doubts as to the existence of God 
to take some one of the instinctive beliefs 
of childhood and use it as a working plan. 
If the conduct of life proceeds upon the sup- 
position that there is a spirit of life that will 
manifest itself and that may be trusted for 
guidance and inspiration, the experience that 
will follow will verify the doctrine. It isa 
method that pragmatically works, and may 
lead to arapid advancein spiritual knowledge, 
although not sufficient for the final verifica- 
tion and establishment of the truth, Mr. 
Dresser hasnosympathy with William James’s 
pluralistic view, and says that he has steadily 
advanced towards a monistic conclusion, 


THE TRIAL AND CRUCIFIXION OF JESUS 
Curist oF NAZARETH. By M. Brodrick. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co,—This 
book contains the substance of a series of 


lectures delivered in many places in the} 


United Kingdom, The aim of the book is 
historical rather than homiletical. From 
the Gospels, Jewish writings, and a few early 
authorities are gleaned the statements which 
seem to the author to illustrate Jewish and 
Roman law at the time of the trial and cruci- 
fixion of Jesus. Josephus and Tacitus are 
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cited as witnesses, with a bare hint that the 
passage in Josephus may be spurious. 
Neither of these passages, we think now, 
can be regarded as authentic. The animus 
of the book is unfriendly to the Jews of that 
time, although a hint is given that Judaism 
to-day is not responsible for what was done 
under Pontius Pilate. Many citations of 
Hebrew law and practice are given to show 
that the trial of Jesus was hopelessly un- 
just, and that by illegal practices the Jews 
sought to compass his destruction. Per- 
haps the spirit of the book cannot be better 
illustrated than by the following quotation: 
“This was the supreme moment for the 
Jewish nation. An oath, the most weighty 
any Hebrew could make, Christ avowed 
himself before the highest tribunal in his 
country, and under the very shadow of Je- 
hovah’s dwelling-place, to be the Son of the 
Blessed, their Messiah and their King. 
Hither the prisoner at the bar was in truth 
that which he claimed to be, the long-looked- 
for hope of Israel, or else he blasphemed 
Jehovah,” 
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The Dome, 
The Naughty Flowers. 


Some naughty flowers one summer said: 
““We’ll stay here all the year. 

We will not mind the chilly snow, 
Or days so dark and drear.” 


When autumn came, they said, “ Oh, this 
We will not mind one bit ”; 
But, when it came to winter, 
They wished that it would quit. 
—William G. Eliot, in St. Nicholas. 


The New “Old Glory.” 


BY KATE HUDSON. 

As far back as they could remember Ned 
and Nellie, Mother Baker’s nine-year old 
twins, had lived just above the Navy Yard; 
and sometimes at sunrise they had watched 
the raising, and always at sunset they had 
witnessed the falling, of the beautiful flag 
before the commandant’s quarters. 

When the broad and high flat-house began 
to go up at the very end of their little back 
yard, they had been rather glad: it was so 
interesting to watch the masons, brick- 
layers, and carpenters at work; to see the 
big stone pile growing up, foot by foot, and 
to speculate as to the possible little girl and 
boy neighbors who were going to live in it. 

But, when they discovered that the new 
building covered all but the lower left corner 
of the Navy Yard, and completely hid from 
view the beautiful big flag they loved so 
dearly, Nellie and Ned were so unhappy 
about it that Uncle Morris came to the 
rescue, 

Uncle Morris was such a young Uncle 
Morris that he had not had time to forget 
how very bad small folk feel when they are 
sorry at all. And so one day he gave Nellie 
ten cents with which to buy herself a flag 
of her own and Ned a dime for some rope 
and a pulley; and, having, with an enor- 
mous hammer and a great many nails, fas- 
tened a strong lathe the boss carpenter had 
kindly given him to Mother Baker’s lower 
left-hand clothes-pole, he rigged up the small 
flag so it could be raised and lowered at will. 

Then who so happy as our Twinnies! 
Every morning before leaving for school they 
raised and every evening at sundown they 
lowered their 12x20 colors, and between 
times the stripes and stars fluttered gayly 
above the little back yard in rain or shine, 
fog or breeze, What wonder that) as the 
days lengthened into spring, the bright blue 
grew a bit dingy and the brilliant red became 
rusty, which caused Mrs, Crary, the Bakers’ 
next door neighbor and mother of plump 
and rosy Baby Montgomery, to remark that 
“it looked as if it had been through the 
wars,” 

Meanwhile, the big flat had been com- 
pleted, and was rapidly filling with ten more 
or less child-blessed families of foreign ex- 
traction; and by the end of May the big 
red iron fire-escapes at the back were thronged 
with small spectators of Ned and Nellie’s 
jolly games and happy ‘“‘let’s pretends,” and 
all deeply, breathlessly interested in the 
daily flag-rite, ‘ 

Nellie and Ned in their turn were never 
tired of listening to the very Babel of lan- 
guages with which the fire-escape resounded, 
and soon grew as fond of the small Beppos, 
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Sonias, Gretchens, erences, Levis, Oles, 
and Anne-Maries as. they were of Mrs. 
Crary’s little Montgomery. 

One lovely afternoon in May Mrs. Crary 
waylaid the Twins as they came from 
school. 

“Do you think,” asked she, tentatively, 
“that you could wheel baby up and down 
a bit while I finish these button-holes? It 
would be a great help to me; and, if you 
took turns, you wouldn’t get so tired. Do 
you think you could?” 

“Why, of course they could. They’d be 
glad to,” said the Twinnies; and they-took 
such care of Baby Montgomery that Mrs, 
Crary not only said, ‘‘Thank. you,” but 
added, ‘‘Here’s something perhaps you can 
make use of. Mr, Crary carried it years 
ago in the ‘Solid Money’ parade, and it’s 
been poked away in a closet ever since till 
I came across it the other day.’”’ And she 
handed the delighted children a beautiful 
big, spick and span flag, mounted on a long 
stout stick tipped with a golden spear. 

Oh, how busy those Twinnies were the 
rest of the afternoon! When they took 
down the faded little old flag, they folded 
it tenderly away for good; and they, with 
Uncle Morris’s kind help, put the handsome 
new one in place, ready to go up bright and 
early next morning. 

And, when the next day’s sun laughed 
brightly down into the little back yard, the 
new Old Glory was gayly flying while Ned 
and Nellie, with cap in hand, were singing 
the ‘“‘Star-spangled Banner,” just under- 
neath it. And father and mother at the 
dining-room windows and Mrs, Crary (closely 
clasping the bouncing little Montgomery 
in her arms) on her little back porch were 
looking on. And on the big fire-escapes the 
boys and girls took up the song, which most 
of them were learning at school, till the air 
rang with it. And when, after the second 
“land of the free and the home of the brave,” 
Ned struck up, ‘‘My country ’tis of thee,” 
not only did all the little Niels and Nicolas 
and Anitas and Franzes join in, but Herr 
Mueller, the janitor and Frau Schmidt from 
the ‘‘third flat east”? and the old Weimar 
professor from the very uppermost floor of all, 
caught up the melody—not the words, for 
they could speak but little English—which 
has done duty for so many different national 
songs, and hummed and boomed and rum- 
bled a strong and acceptable second; and 
the merry morning wind, shaking out the 
folds of the dear old flag, spread its broad 
stripes and bright stars alike before the 
loving and admiring eyes in the tall flat 
building and the tiny back yard. 


A Birthday Surprise. 


It was grandmother’s birthday. Sister 
was busy making the cake. Ned and Helen 
had gone to the woods for flowers, and no 
one was paying much attention to three- 
year-old Dorothy, who wandered about the 
house at her own free will. 

Her little hands were into everything. 
After sister’s neat bureau drawers were turned 
topsy-turvy, the clean handkerchiefs all un- 
folded and sprinkled with cologne, Dorothy 
went into mother’s room. 

On the dresser stood an attractive little 
blue velvet box. The cover was soon off, 
and ‘‘Pretty, pretty,’ said Dorothy, as she 
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took out a shining gold thimble. She put the 
cover on again, and trotted off with the 
thimble in her hand. 

An hour or so later sister hurried into 
mother’s room, and, seizing the little blue 
box, ran downstairs and laid it by grand- 
mother’s plate on the prettily decorated table. 

When father led grandmother out to 
dinner, Helen gave her the box, saying,— 

“A s’pise for you, grandmother.” 

Grandmother opened it, and certainly every 
one was surprised, for the box was empty. 

“Why, why! Where is it?” shouted 
Ned: 

“All gone,”’ said Dorothy, smiling sweetly. 
“Baby find it!” 

And she slid down from her high chair and 
went into the kitchen, followed by mother. 
In a few moments they returned. 

“She must have had it and left it on the 
kitchen table, for she went right there; but 
itis not to be found,” said mother. 

“Oh, we'll soon find it,’’ said grandmother. 

But still the children looked very sad, and 
hardly smiled when the big cake was brought 
in. 

“Grandmother must cut it,” said father, 
as he handed her the knife, 

Grandmother had carefully cut several 
large slices, when she suddenly cried, “‘Why, 
what’s this?” and drew out the missing 
thimble, 

“Dere’s fimble!’’? said Dorothy, delight- 
edly. 

“How do you s’pose it ever got in the 
cake ?”’? Helen asked. 

“T believe I can guess,” saidsister. ‘‘The 
cake was in the pan on the table just before 
it was put in the oven, and Dorothy must 
have had the thimble and dropped it in: she 
was in the kitchen this morning just about 
that time.” 

“T call this an all-round surprise party, 
don’t you, grandmother?” said Ned.— 
Kathleen Eddy Mundy, in the Sunday School 
Times. ; 


The Story of the Morris Chair. 


Yes, I know I am beginning to look 
quite old and shabby, but for all that I 
wouldn’t change places with the finest 
new chair in the world. No new chair 
could have the jolly times that I have to 
think of and to tell about. 

You see, ever since I came to live here 
I have had children crawling all over me; 
and how I do love them! They seem to 
like me pretty well, too. I feel as if they 
were mine, because I’ve held them on my 
great lap ever since they were wee babies 
in long clothes. Every one of them has 
been bolstered up with sofa pillows in my 
big arms to have the first baby picture 
taken. 

Two have grown up, So now I have 
Marjorie who is—why, how time flies!— 
yes, she must be eight years old; and Jack 
who is six, and dear little Baby Betty who 
is three. These three I have still to play 
with. They do not know it, but many a 
time have I planned a new play for them, 
when they were restless and didn’t know 
what to do next. It is about one of those 
plays that I am going to tell you now. 

One day the three were looking out of 
the window, watching the rain pouring 
down and the gutter-rivers swirling down 
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the street, and wishing for the sun to shine 
so they could go out to play. 

By-and-by Jack crawled on my lap, as 
he usually does when he is tired, and, after 
he had rested a minute, I whispered just 
one word—‘ark”’—and out of my lap he 
shot as if I had been a cannon and he the 
ball, 

“Marjorie! Betty!’ he called. ‘I’ve 
thought of a splendiferous play. Let’s 
make believe it’s going to be a truly flood, 
and V’ll be Mr. Noah, and you be Mrs. 
Noah, Marjorie; and Betty can be—let me 
see—what can she be?”’ 

“T know,” said Marjorie, eagerly. ‘She 
can be the dove, for she knows how to 
fly beautifully.” 

“AIL right. Now I must hurry and 
build the ark, and you two go hunt up all 
our animals,’ 

Away hurried Mrs. Noah and the Dove 
to hunt,. while Mr. Noah built. the ark. 
That’s where my fun came in, for J was 
the ark, of course. I didn’t know what I 
would have for my roof, but Mr. Noah 
soon thought of the couch cover, which he 
threw over my head and arms, and I was 
a fine ark, 

Then off he ran to the play-room, shout- 
ing :— 

“The ark’s done! Run! Run!” 

Pretty soon back he came with Mrs. 
Noah and the Dove, all three with arms 
filled with every sort of animal, which they 
hustled into the ark, lifting up the front 
edge of the roof for a door. Then Mrs. 
Noah thought of something. 

“Oh, Noah! We forgot our three sons 
and their wives. If you'll find Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth, Vl find the wives.” 

While they hunted up the rest of the 
family, I had a chance to take a good look 
at the animals. 

There was Teddy-bear, of course, the 
woolly lamb, the little white horse on 
wheels, the brown cloth bunny with a white 
tail, the china cat, the pig bank, the Easter 
chicken, the floating duck, the bronze 
camel paper-weight, the silver porcupine 
tooth-pick holder, and, last and _ liveliest, 
the little black kitten. 

Just as the kitten began to chew Teddy’s 
ear, back came Mrs. Noah with her big 
doll, big sister’s old doll, and the Dove’s 
big doll for wives. They had just been 
carefully stowed away in the ark when 
Mr. Noah appeared, carrying a nodding 
sailor boy, a clown, and a little boy doll 
dressed in brown—long coat and cap to 
matech—which Betty called her ‘‘ortonbile 
shover.” These were Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth, who were hustled into the laps 
of their wives. 

Then Mr. Noah called to Mrs. Noah: 
“Hurry now! Get in quick—the flood’s 
a-coming and we must shut the door!” 

It seemed to me they had not had time 
to settle themselves before I heard Mr. 
Noah exclaim: “The forty days are over 
now! Let’s send out the dove.” 

Very carefully they pushed the Dove 
over my arm, and, as soon as she landed on 
the floor, away she flew around the room 
two or three times; then back she flew 
and was pulled into the ark. 


In a second or two out flew the dear| 


little Dove the second time. Into the 
dining-room she flew, and after a nod from 
mother (who was watching the fun) she 
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alighted near the window where the gera- 
niums grow. 

When the Dove was taken again into 
the ark, she carried an olive leaf and there 
was great rejoicing! 

But not long was the Dove allowed to 
rest; for the third time out she was pushed. 
This time she flew to the play-room and 
did not return. Then Mr. Noah and _ his 
family knew the Dove had found dry land, 

Off went the roof, and with a ‘Hur- 
rah!” out tumbled Mr. and Mrs, Noah, 
entirely forgetting the three sons and their 
wives, who were left in my care with all 
the animals except the black kitten. He 
had jumped out with the Dove the very 
first time the window was opened. So they 
had called the black kitten the Raven and 
let him go. 

The flood was only an April shower, and 
there the sun was shining! 

Then there was a grand rush to the 
window, hoping to find a rainbow, but no 
rainbow. 

“We ought to have a rainbow,” said 
disappointed Mr. Noah, 

“We shall have a rainbow,’ declared 
Mrs. Noah. “‘Let’s get our rainbow maker,” 

Away they scampered, and it wasn’t 
long before back they came with the Dove 
and the rainbow maker. 

Now what do you think that was? A 
glass prism, which they carried to the 
window to let the sun shine through. 

Sure enough! There on the wall were 
the colors of the rainbow, and while they 
wete eagerly watching it Mrs. Noah ex- 
plained slowly, ‘‘That means that there 
never-never-never will be another flood all 
over the earth.”’—Children’s Magazine. 


The Story of a Mountain Blue Jay. 


For many years Cedar Cafion had been the 
home of woodpeckers, blue jays, and gray 
squirrels. ‘he tall pines were theirs and the 
sloping hillsides. ‘Through long, bright sum- 
mers and snowy winters they lived undis- 
turbed in their far-away corner of the Sierra 
Mountains. 

At last men came to cut down the giant 
trees. Straight through the lovely cafion 
they built a railroad to carry logs to the 
saw-mill below. Soon, instead of gray squir- 
rels, woodpeckers, and blue jays, sixty men 
were living in the cafion,—sixty men and a 
few families, They put up tents and built 
shacks in the midst of squirrel homes, laugh- 
ing the while at scolding blue jays and in- 
dignant woodpeckers. 

At last the gray squirrels, the woodpeckers, 
and blue jays moved away from Cedar 
Cafion. But they loved their old home, and 
the bravest often went back visiting. One 
bird, a beautiful blue jay, with a tuft of per- 
fect feathers on his dainty head, used to go 
every day to the canon. His own folks 
warned him of danger. The gray squirrels 
said he would be shot, and the woodpeckers 
told him that men were always trying to 
shoot their red caps. 

Truth to tell, the venturesome blue jay 
knew that two little children lived in the 
cafion, Their names were Jennie and Rob- 
bie. He wasn’t a bit afraid to go near 
them, and one day, when the children were 
eating dinner in their outdoor dining-room, 
the blue jay perched on a tree close by and 
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talked to them with his head on one side, 
After that he flew down to the railing be- 
side the table.. Next thing the blue jay knew 
he was eating dinner with the family. 

A few days later the children named their 
pet, called him Dick, 

In time Dick lost all fear of strangers. 
No one harmed him, and he supposed every 
man in camp was his friend. Robbie and 
Jennie loved the bird, They fed him choicest 
dainties and watched for his coming when- 
ever they sat down to the table. 

Always the blue jays in the forest warned 
Dick to be careful. The men in camp had 
guns, and just for the fun of seeing how 
straight they could shoot they aimed at 
birds. It wasn’t safe to fly through Cedar 
Canon treetops dressed in blue and brown, 

Sometimes when Robbie, Jennie, and their 
mother climbed the hills, they found on the 
ground birds that would never fly again. 
Jennie did wish men wouldn’t shoot birds; 
but what could one little girl do to save 
their precious lives! She didn’t know. 

One evening when the cafion was lighted 
with the wondrous glow of sunset above 
surrounding hills, Jennie offered Dick a bit 
of cheese. ‘he bird fluttered down to the 
table and fell in a pitiful bunch by Robbie’s 
plate. Hehad been shot. Jennie said after- 
ward that she ate tears with her supper 
that night. 

All of Dick’s friends in the neighboring 
tents were grieved. Dick himself seemed 
cheerful. He could fly, and Jennie’s mother 
said she was sure the bird would get well. 
Mothers are usually right, and Dick did get 
well, 

“But some one may shoot him again,’ 
sobbed Jennie. : 

Suddenly the child wiped her eyes and 
wrote a notice, which the man in charge of 
the commissary allowed her to tack upon the 
door, 

This is what every man in camp read the 
following day :— 


I have a little pet blue jay. Somebody 
shot at him yesterday and broke his leg. 
Please don’t do it again. d 

JENNIE MacCou. 


Some of the men whistled, many of them 
laughed; but every one of the sixty had a 
kind heart, and from that day it has been 
perfectly safe to fly through the treetops 
of Cedar Cafion dressed in blue and brown,— 
Frances Margaret Fox, in the Churchman, 


A little girl was writing her geography 
lesson on the Arctic Ocean. Among other 
things she said, ‘‘The Arctic Ocean is used 
principally for purposes of exploration,” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath, ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTs. 
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My Journey. 


Horse nor camel, frigate nor car, 
Take me to-night on my journey far; 
Noiseless and swift will the motion be, 
Over mountain, desert, and sea. 


Purse nor scrip for my venture bold, 
Never a wrap if the night be cold; 
Gold nor silver to check my speed, 
Nothing I take, for I have no need, 


Maid nor valet my steps attend; 
Hired servant nor trusted friend; 
Map nor compass to be my guide; 
I shall be met on the other side. 


Unknown the way, yet I have no fears,— 
Perhaps at parting a few brief tears,— 
Hope my guidon, and Faith my wings; 
“Life evermore,” my spirit sings. 
—Kate Lawrence, in Youth’s Companion. 


Unitarianism in New Fields. 


BY REV. WHLLIAM S. NICHOLS. 


In the short period of two years and a 
half I have learned nearly all I know 
regarding the propaganda of Unitarian 
churches in new fields. This may not be a 
long enough experience for one to be wholly 
wise on the subject. An open mind and a 
habit of observation cannot face facts with- 
out reaching conclusions. I have observed 
the methods of the American Unitarian 
Association, and I have closely observed 
the conditions prevailing in two churches 
which have been and still are in the throes 
of becoming. I have observed, as an out- 
side party, the conditions in a score of other 
churches, I have talked with those who 
have welcomed the coming of our churches, 
and I know some of the opinions of those 
who stand indifferent or opposed. I have 
been insulted in regard to my religion, and 
I have suffered personally and vicariously 
in order to advance our cause. If this 
experience gives me a right to speak, I wish, 
first of all, to declare my unshaken faith in 
the glorious challenge to Unitarians to go 
forth and convert the world. Beyond this 
I wish also to humbly present a plan for 
Unitarian missionary work, which I believe 
would eradicate some present mistakes and 
give to Unitarianism an effective missionary 
weapon with which to conquer. 

I believe that a great amount of Uni- 
tarian money is being wasted and great 
energy is being dissipated because of present 
methods. I press no charges and I enter no 
complaint. The methods I have learned 
to mistrust came into being naturally. and 
are continued honestly. I hope that I may be 
the one to—and, if I fail, I hope some other 
will—suggest a better system, and then of 
course it will be eagerly adopted. ‘The first 
suggestion is in regard to the present habit 
of recognizing and encouraging loose lib- 
eral movements and trying to turn them into 
the Unitarian channel by a mere appro- 
priation of money. In one case I have in 
mind, I know the leader of the movement 
turned, with malice aforethought, to the 
American Unitarian Association for a money 
appropriation, when any other source of sup- 
ply would have suited him just as well, 
Another similar suggestion is in regard to 
the ministers who are allowed to undertake 
work in the missionary field, and still another 
suggestion relates to “the parish officers 
of the new churches. My suggestions dar- 
ingly take the form of paternalism, which 
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perhaps should not even be spoken of to| thought which prompts Unitarian gener- 


Unitarians. I fear general paternalism as 
much as any one, and I would avoid every 
yoke of tyranny, but I have not the slightest 
tremor in regard to Unitarian paternal- 
ism, nor does the yoke of submission to Uni- 
tarian control spell tyranny to me. 

A careful survey of our churches in the 
new fields would disclose certain patent and 
discouraging facts. We have many embryo 
churches being sustained by the Associa- 
tion. Their origin has been varied, and 
their history likewise is varied. Under one 
minister there is a period of prosperity, fol- 
lowed by a period of depression under the 
next. One church enjoys the respect of the 
community, and another is looked upon 
askance. All of these, whatever their his- 
tory or origin or present status, because 
they are named Unitarian, represent Uni- 
tarianism in these new fields. The name 
“Unitarian’’ means nearly always a peculiar 
form of religion, which originated and still 
has its home in New England. Unitarian- 
ism then is as vague and as varied as are 
these struggling, uncertain churches. They 
tell me repeatedly that New England Uni- 
tarianism will not succeed in the West. I 
hear the same cry from the South and from 
other parts. I had not been in the Western 
city where I was to labor two days before a 
member of my church sneeringly told me 
that he did not care a snap of his finger for 
Unitarianism, He cared only for a liberal 
church, I had not been at the work a month 
before I received an anonymous letter telling 
me that my New England Unitarianism 
would not go, and that I must change my 
ideals or I would fail. ‘These, insults I call 
them, were offered me not because of deep 
observation, but because I was unfortunate 
enough to have purchased my ‘‘ Westward 
Ho” ticket in Boston. I think now that I 
could answer these slurs upon Unitarianism 
better than when I first arrived. It is the 
liberal church, which is merely a rival church, 
merely another church in the city and which 
bears falsely the name “Unitarian” which 
will not succeed in the West or in the South 
or anywhere else. Call the same church 
a People’s Church, a Christian Church, or 
a liberal Episcopal church, and it is much 
more likely to succeed in rivalry with other 
churches, ‘The name “‘ Unitarian’’ is the last 
name which ought to be adopted in the 
strife of church institutions. This is not 
saying that a true Unitarian church will 
not succeed in the West. ‘True Unitarian 
churches, which have been founded for prin- 
ciples, and not for rivalry, have succeeded 
in the West, as is evidenced by the work of 
Eliot in St. Louis and Starr King in San 
Francisco, and many others who might be 
mentioned. True Unitarianism, New Eng- 
land Unitarianism if you please, I believe, is 
the only church that will long succeed in the 
West under the name “‘ Unitarian.”’ Itis this 
kind of a church exclusively that I deem it 
the business of the American Unitarian 
Association to propagate. Many of our 
good people in these churches do not appre- 
ciate this point, and unreasonably com- 
plain of those of us who have a vision of a 
church founded on the high principles of 
Unitarian tradition, and who will not lower 
our ideals and prostitute our religious con- 
sciences for the sake of surface prosperity, 
Knowing the source of most of our#mis- 


sionary money and knowing full well the 


osity, I feel it a sad waste and almost a mis- 
appropriation of a trust to support these 
heterogeneous movements simply because 
they happen to call themselves Unitarian 
and desire the aid Unitarians can give. If 
I employed an agent to buy some blooded 
cattle for me and he used my money to buy 
common graded stock, I would censure that 
agent and refuse him further employment. 
Unitarians give money to start Unitarian 
churches in new fields, and churches are 
started and encouraged, with the money, 
which Unitarians cannot recognize. They 
take the form of socialistic gatherings and 
ethical societies and lecture clubs,—in short, 
anything which the whim of a leader or the 
fancy of a few followers can invent. It is 
this—shall I say mongrel?—church which is 
not succeeding in new fields, and Unitarian- 
ism, always much abused, has to carry the 
credit for the failure. I know many dis- 
loyal Unitarians, so called, in the West, who 
are allied to other churches because, as they 
frankly say, ‘‘the Unitarian church here is 
not what I have been used to, and somehow 
I do not like the new kind.” I have sym- 
pathy for them, for neither do I always rec- 
ognize in the new kind the sterling worth of 
our traditional church. 

The change in the missionary method of 
the Association which I suggest is radical 
in its sweeping reform, but also conservative 
in its insistence upon the old principles of 
our tradition. Let the missionary system 
be reorganized, so that only one form of 
church be supported and planted in new 
fields. To do this, a form of paternalism 
must be adopted. I submit to the fair- 
minded and unprejudiced that it is no breach 
of our principle of free churches and con- 
gregational rights to exert, during the forma- 
tive period only, a paternal guidance toward 
the churches we are to take into our organ- 
ized fellowship. We expect too much when 
we expect a new church from the very start 
to be on a par with our older churches, and 
especially as we have no creed to give them. 
It is ignorance quite as often as perversity 
which leads the people in our new churches 
away from ideals. ‘Therefore, let us have 
it frankly understood that, while our Associa- 
tion leaves our free churches absolutely inde- 
pendent and without interference, that in 
regard to its missionary policy exactly the 
opposite system holds. Not one dollar of 
our church extension funds should be appro- 
priated to any society or movement which 
will not submit to regulation and _ strict 
supervision. The form of new churches, 
created by our money, should be agreed 
upon by our misionary board, so that every 
field agent, every Billings Lecturer, and 
every minister seeking a missionary post 
and every congregation, would know what is 
being aimed at. Any minister who did not 
agree with the proposed form need only seek 
some other field than the missionary one. * I 
think it would not be hard to agree upon 
the best form for all new Unitarian churches, 
There need be no interference with the free- 
dom of the preaching, but it would be ad- 
visable to specify a dignified rational ser- 
vice, a pure congregational order, the omis- 
sion of sensationalism. It might be well also 


to specify the system upon which the church - 


finances should be based. Just as a book 
concern organizes its agents and sub-agents 


_and instructs in the details of the business 
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to be done, so our missionary department 
should be organized and our field agents and 
ministers in the department should be in- 
structed, so that all would work in harmony 
and perfect understanding and for a uni- 
form result. To-day, probably no two who 
are working in new fields are building up 
the same kind of churches. One lectures, 
another preaches, one prays, another omits 
prayers, one has a service with ritual, an- 
other has an orchestra and programme num- 
bers similar to vaudeville. Possibly Uni- 
tarian churches which are self-supporting 
and strong can outlive such divergence, 
but. I know that young and growing churches 
cannot stand it, especially when once in 
every year or two they change ministers 
and each minister tries something new. 
‘The field agents should be so paid and free 
from other duties that they can regularly 
supervise,—not merely visit in cases of emer- 
gency and on show occasions, but actually 
supervise, and satisfy themselves that the 
specific policy of the department is being 
carried out, ‘The officers of the new churches 
need supervising quite as much as the min- 
isters, and officers who are unwilling to carry 
out the general plan of the church ought to 
be deposed just as readily as a minister who 
refuses to conform, Churches are largely 
officered according to the plan of expediency. 
Sometimes fitness enters into the choice, 
but not often is the qualification considered, 
which after all is most essential, that of 
keeping the trust. ‘Trustees we name them, 
but too often they are devoted only to their 
own ideas of a booming, successful church, 
and they disregard the high ideals of the 
especial church which has been intrusted to 
their management. 

Under this system new dependent churches 
would be admitted to our fellowship and sus- 
tained by our funds only on a probationary 
plan. Providing they submit and conform 
to our supervision and administration, they 
will be recognized as Unitarian churches, 
This plan of course has nothing to do with 
churches already in fellowship and which 
are independent, ‘The same principle should 
be enforced upon the ministers who enter 
the missionary service. I am convinced 


‘ that the lack of this principle is a great 


weakness in our present system. I have 
recently had a minister, who is preaching in 
an evangelical church, consult me in regard 


_ to changing to the Unitarian fellowship. I 


told him that, if he would spend his summer 
vacation under my tutorship, I could prob- 
ably recommend him for a church in the 
fall, but that, unless I could know that he 
had the right attitude toward Unitarianism 
and understood our principles something 
as I understand them, I would not recom- 
mend him at all. Perhaps I have hindered 
and discouraged a Collier, an Ames, a Slicer, 
or a Crothers, but I had rather stand the 
blame of that mistake than to feel that I 
had helped to wreck Unitarian churches by 
helping into our fellowship a man who might 
be merely a self-seeker and unprincipled. 
I believe also that our missionary depart- 
ment should be especially safeguarded 
against men who are adventurers and who 
are unsound in Unitarian principles. The 
harm which such a man can do is not con- 
fined to the local church over which he hap- 
pens to be settled, but it hurts all our churches 


around and our cause everywhere. We often 
wonder why it is that at the end of ten or 
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fifteen years a church is no farther advanced 
toward self-support. The history of the 
church often shows that it has had the 
ministry of some good successful men, 
The explanation is that in changing min- 
isters each successive incumbent has pur- 
sued radically different methods, and the 
church has been up and. down, popular 
and unpopular, and the gains made in one 
ministry have not necessarily held over 
into the next. When I think of how hap- 
hazard has been the history of many of these 
churches, I am not surprised that Unitari- 
anism is often unpopular and our churches 
often still struggling at the end of ten or 
fifteen years. The method I suggest would 


do much to assure uniformity, and uni- | 


formity would make it possible for each 
succeeding minister to take up the work 
where it was left and carry it on to a further 
point. Even the Sunday-schools are so 
variously and personally conducted that 
each successor has to start new. This uni- 
formity, as I see it, is the greatest essential 
in an economic and wise missionary system, 
It is in this particular that money is now 
greatly wasted. It is surely uneconomic 
for the Unitarian Association to spend 
two thousand dollars on me in a particular 
field for three years, if all I can do in three 
years can be upset in three months by the 
man who follows me. I am not saying 
which one has the better methods or is the 
more successful. I merely make the point 
that the missionary board ought to decide 
the method and only support that method 
in which it believes. 

This brings me to the use of missionary 
funds. I think the money should be princi- 
pally expended upon field agents and minis- 
ters. I believe a fixed minimum salary 
should be allowed ministers in missionary 
fields, and that this salary should be made 
up by levying a percentage upon the total 
yearly income of the church for part of the 
salary, the balance to be appropriated from 
the Association. For example, the minister 
who goes to X. should be assured a salary 
of fifteen hundred dollars a year, ‘The so- 
ciety in X. has a yearly income of twelve 
hundred dollars. Seventy-five per cent. 
would be nine hundred dollars to be paid 
toward the salary, the remaining twenty- 
five per cent, being devoted for other ex- 
penses. This would leave six hundred dollars 
to be paid by the Association. As the income 
of the church increased, the appropriation 
from the Association would decrease. The 
appropriation would vary from year to year 
as the income of the church varied, In this 
particular our new churches are often lax 
and inconsiderate. According to the plan 
I suggest, the field agent would not be in the 
dark as to the progress of the church and as 
to whether or not it requires continued aid. 
This uncertainty to-day leads to frequent 
misunderstanding and estrangement. We 
ought to have a definite system understood 
by all. A church once started ought to know 
that, provided the requirements are met, it 
will be continued. In some exceptional 
cases a movement might be abandoned by 
the Association. In those cases I believe 
the movement should be really abandoned, 
and not merely left in a crippled condition 
to struggle on or die a lingering death. If 


ever it is decided to try this abandoned field | 


again, it is much better to start wholly on a 
new basis. More field agents would possibly 


, be needed to carry out these plans. 
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It would 
be better to expend more money on field 
agents who are enforcing a system which is 


'creating permanent churches than to waste 


money on uncertain churches, as is now 
done. 

In conclusion, I recommend the immediate 
change from the old system to the mew. 
The present dependent churches in new 
fields should be notified of the proposed 
reorganization of the missionary depart- 
ment, and their co-operation should be earne 
estly invited. If in any case there should 
be a refusal, it would be well to notify that 
at the end of one year the church would be 
cut off from further aid. In a like manner 
the ministers now settled over dependent 
churches should be brought into the plan. 
Only some such radical change will save 
our reputation as a growing, progressive de 
nomination, We are not definite enough 
with our ideals, and we are not enforcing 
them strictly enough to make any deep and 
compelling impression in these new fields. 
We undoubtedly have the system of religion 
best fitted for the progressive people of the 
West. Our church ought to be succeeding 
where other churches are failing. We ought 
to attract to our church all those who are 
leaving the other churches. The reason 
we are not making the most of the great 
opportunity which is ours is largely because 
our missionary church is neither distinctive 
or reliable enough to command respect. We 
try to change our ideals to fit into changing 
conditions, and the result is pitiful and dis- 
astrous. We ought to come into these new 
communities with our ideals fixed and with 
our splendid traditions and. with the bold 
assurance that we have a church suitable for 
the changing order, and which will stand 
firm amid the wreck of creeds and theological 
systems, and give to every community a 
religion which will make for honesty in liv- 
ing and civic and personal righteousness. 
Not until we present a united and uniformed 
front, carefully equipped in effective detail, 
will we march to the victory -which can be 
ours. 

CoLorapDo Sprines, CoLo, 


Our Work in Southern Kansas. 


It seems to be difficult for Eastern peo- 
ple to realize the vast area of many of our 
Western States. They are amazed, for ex- 
ample, when reminded that the State of 
Kansas alone is larger than all New Eng- 
land, They do know that it is one of our 
great corn and wheat States, that it raises 
enormous numbers of hogs, and that it is 
already rivalling several of the older States 
in fruit: withal, they have come to know 
something of the. independent character of 
the people and their self-reliance and pardon- 
able disposition to boast of their resources. 
They certainly have learned to look with 
suspicion upon investment companies that 
endeavor to secure loans on Kansas farm 
mortgages; for they know that within two 
decades the farmers of Kansas have paid 
off their mortgages and have been looking 
about for opportunities to invest their sur- 
plus. It is possible, however, they have 
treated too lightly the suggestion that these 
same farmers buy up a few of our Eastern* 
States. They smile when they read of the 
Kansas boy who was taken two years ago 
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by his parents to Canada. When jollied by 
his Canadian cousins, who remarked, ‘‘We 
suppose you think that everything in Kan- 
sas is larger than in Canada,” he innocently 
and unhesitatingly replied, ‘“Yes, our moon 
is bigger than yours,” 
the East, though they smile at what seems 
to them the boastfulness of the average 
Kansan, are learning to look with gratitude 
to them as great wealth-producers; for they 
know it is out of the soil of such States as 
Kansas that the resources of our country 
must very largely be won. Even Colorado, 


with her vast mineral wealth, is already 


forging ahead as an agricultural State. 


Much more must Kansas, with its vast, fer- 


tile prairies, win respect as one of the vast 
feeders of the world, 

Kansas being a State of great area, it 
should not surprise any who are aware of 
its area to hear that Southern Kansas has 
very mild winters. Wichita (Wvtch-taw), 
the centre of our work in Southern Kansas, 
is farther south than St. Louis, While it has 
a much higher altitude and is therefore more 
salubrious, it has practically no winter. 
It had last winter but two cold, blustering, 
snowy days. At no time was the ground 
covered with snow. January was much 
like a New England October, while March 
had many days that reminded one of the 
rarest of June weather in the same region. 
Situated as it is far in the interior, near the 
geographical centre of the continent, its 
dry, sunny winter days are so alluring that 
one wonders that Wichita is not boomed as a 
winter resort. Thousands who could not 
endure the cold or the high altitude of 
Denver might pass their winters most de- 
lightfully in this Southern Kansas city. 

We have so few churches in Kansas that 
ours in Wichita is the only Unitarian centre 
in a region far larger than the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. Slowly, therefore, we are be- 
coming known, and at the same time winning 
the respect of the people of this region. 
This means that our beneficence as a liber- 
alizing influence is spreading. Strangers, 
when in the city from the surrounding coun- 
try, look us up, and listen with joy to our 
liberal message. Our literature is called for 
and issent by mail, at the pastor’s expenseand 
to his great joy, even down into Oklahoma. 
Soon the Paragraph Pulpit will set people 
thinking in a most sane and inspiring way, 
and will convince them that we have a posi- 
tive message, full of sublime optimism and 
sweet reasonableness. Then too, as former- 
ly, the pastor will be available for occasional 
services here and there; and people who 
have lived under the terrors of the law will 
sit for the first time under the gospel. 

Nothing proved more of a surprise to me, 
as I fulfilled the duties of my office in Wichita 
last winter, than the fact that the people of 
other churches made such large demands 
upon my time. I expected to be shunned 
by my orthodox ministerial brethren, but 
I was taken into the membership of the 
City Ministers’ Association and was looked 
to for two papers during the winter, I sup- 
posed no church would open its doors to 
me, yet I was invited to lecture and did 
give a lecture to several hundred in one of 
the largest orthodox churches of the city. 
I had no reason to think I would be called 
upon to assist in either of its orthodox col- 
leges,:but again and again I was so called 


Yet the people of 


| way suited for a parsonage. 
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upon. That Iwas asked to make addresses 
on economic and literary topics by women’s 
clubs did not surprise me. 

My surprise just here came inthe late 
spring, when I was taken to the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs for an address 
on the ‘‘New Philanthropy.” Much of 
this and other work, especially book reviews, 
has found its way into prominent Kansas 
papers, those of Wichita and one of Topeka, 
so that I had no reason to feel that I had 
been hedged up in our own little Unitarian 
preserve, pad 

Though our Unitarian society in Wichita 
has had but about twenty years of life, it 
has been in existence long enough to get be- 
yond the experimental stage. It has a fine 
brick structure, admirably adapted to its 
uses. Upon this it has but a small mort- 
gage that five years will see cancelled. It 
owns a fine lot adjoining its building, in every 
If during the 
three years which I have contracted to 
serve this society I do not succeed in rais- 
ing the necessary $2,000 for such a house 
among outside friends, I shall feel I have 
not done my duty by our liberal work in 
Wichita, I am well aware that the people 
themselves should not be expected to as- 
sume larger obligations than they have al- 
ready assumed. Epwarp Day. 

NANTUCKET. 


Mrs. Eddy as a Ruler. 


Nearly every number of the Christian 
Science Journal contains some mandate 
issued by the head of the Church, to be 
obeyed without question or appeal. In this 
way, during the last year or two, the con- 
stitution of the Church has been almost 
entirely changed. It is interesting to see 
how, gradually, executive offices have been 
abolished and meetings of boards have been 
discontinued. Not only is the system called 
Christian Science new, but the mode of 
governing the Mother Church is something 
unique in Christendom. When this central 
authority is withdrawn, and there is no 
longer one beloved leader to issue mandates 
as by divine authority, changes will certainly 
take place, momentous in their effect upon 
the fortunes of this new religion. We print 
below a series of announcements made since 
May 16:— 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, 


Since Mrs. Eddy is watched, as one 
watches a criminal or a sick person, she begs 
to say, in her own behalf, that she is neither. 
Therefore to be criticised or judged by either 
a daily drive or a dignified stay at home is 
superfluous. When accumulating work re- 
quires it, or because of a preference to remain 
within doors she” omits her drive, do not 
strain out gnats or swallow camels over it, 
but try to be composed and resigned to the 
shocking fact that she is minding her own 
business, and recommends this surprising 
privilege to all her dear friends and enemies, 
Mary Baker G., Eppy, 


NO GENERAL GATHERING IN BOSTON THIS 
YEAR, 


In order to answer properly a question 
which has been asked by many of our 
readers, we call attention to Section 1 of 
Article XXVIII. of the Bv-laws of The 
Mother Church. The genera) Communion of 
The Mother Church is observed but once in 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. ; 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. - 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 
. President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C, Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. : 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 

Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 

McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr, 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


three years, and as only two years have 


elapsed since the service in 1906 there will, 
of course, be no general Communion in 
Boston this year.—EpITor. 


AN AMENDED BY-LAW. 


There shall be no annual meetings of the 
Executive Members, They shall meet only 
when called by the Clerk of The Mother 
Church, and with the ‘approval of Mrs. Eddy. 
The By-laws regulate the action of the 
members of ‘The Mother Church. 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 


My Beloved Brethren:—When I asked. you 
to dispense with the Executive Members’ 
meeting, the purpose of my request was 
sacred.. It was to turn your sense of worship 
from the material to the spiritual, the per- 
sonal to the impersonal, the denominational 
to the doctrinal, yea, from the human to 
the divine. 

Already you have advanced from the 
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audible to the inaudible prayer; from the 
material to the spiritual communion; from 
drugs to deity; and you have been greatly 


_recompensed. Rejoice and be exceedingly 


glad, for so doth the divine Love redeem your 
body from disease; your being from sensu- 
ality; your soul from sense; your life from 
death. Of this abounding and abiding spir- 
itual understanding the prophet Isaiah said, 
“And I will bring the blind by a way that 
they knew not; I will lead them in paths 
that they have not known: I will make 
darkness light before them, and crooked 
things straight. These things will I do unto 
them, and not forsake them.” 
Mary Baker G. Eppy. 


A NEW BY-LAW. 


The Mother Church shall appoint trien- 
nially a Christian Scientist Circuit Lecturer. 
His term of office, if approved, shall not be 
less than three years. He shall lecture in 
the United States, in Canada, in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

A member shall neither resign nor transfer 
this sacred office. 


AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS, 


The regular meetings of The Mother 
Church shall be held annually, on Monday 
following the first Sunday in June. No other 
than its officers are required to be present. 
These “assemblies shall be for listening to 
the reports of Treasurer, Clerk, and Com- 
mittees, and general reports froni the Field. 
On Monday the members shall disperse. 

The annual meeting of the Christian Sci- 
ence Board of Directors, for electing officers 
and other business, shall be held on Monday 
preceding the annual meeting of the Church. 
Regular meetings for electing candidates to 
membership with The Mother Church, and 
for the transaction of such other business as 
may properly come before these meetings, 
shall be held on the Friday preceding the 
first Sunday in June, and on the first Friday 
in November of each year. Special meetings 
may be held at any time upon the call of 
the Clerk. 

NOTICE. 


Article V. of the Church By-laws, creating 
Executive Members, has been repealed. 
There being no further necessity for this 
organization, it is therefore disbanded, 


A NEW BY-LAW. 


A Scientist shall not endeavor to monop- 
olize the healing work in any church or local- 
ity, to the exclusion of others, but all who 
understand the teachings of Christian Science 
are privileged to enter into this holy work, 
and ‘‘by their fruits ye shall know them.” 


ARTICLE XX, 


A member of The Mother Church who 
mentally malpractises and treats our Leader 
or her staff without her or their consent 
shall be disciplined, and a second offence as 
aforesaid shall cause the name of said mem- 
ber to be dropped forever from The Mother 
Church, 

TAKE NOTICE, 


What I wrote on Christian Science some 
twenty-five years ago I do not consider a 
precedent for a present student of this 
Science. The best mathematician has not 
attained the full understanding of the prin- 
ciple thereof, in his earliest studies or dis- 
coveries, Hence, it were wise to accept 
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only my teachings that I know to be correct 
and adapted to the present demand, 
Mary Baker G. Eppy, 


ALLEGED EARLY MANUSCRIPTS. 


We have been asked about certain unpub- 
lished manuscripts said to have been written 
by Mrs. Eddy in the early years of her dis- 
covery of Christian Science. All we can say 
is, that if these manuscripts are genuine, 
they are probably what she refers to in the 
Preface of Science and Health. On pages 
viii. and ix, she writes: “‘As early as 1862 
she began to write down and give to friends 
the results of her Scriptural study, . but 
these compositions were crude,—the first 
steps of a child in the newly discovered 
world of Spirit.” ‘Before writing this work, 
Science and Health, she made copious notes 
of Scriptural exposition, which have never 
been published. This was during the years 
1867 and 1868. ‘These efforts show her 
ignorance of the great subject up to that 
time, and the degrees by which she came 
at length to the solution of the stupendous 
Life-problem; but she values them as a 
parent may treasure the memorials of a child’s 
growth.” ARCHIBALD MCLELLAN, 


Mary Winsor Nazro. 


The death of Mary Winsor Nazro, after 
long illness, recalls the memory of an unselfish 
life, in which for half a century she has 
carried glad tidings everywhere, has lived 
for other people, and has carried a blessing 
wherever she went. 

Miss Nazro was called in early life to great 
personal sorrow. It never made her the less 
cheerful and affectionate. 
make her consecrate every hour of every 
day to useful or cheerful or happy service. 
Whether in the range of what people have 
come to call public charities or in the most 
tender ministrations of private life, she has 
lived to illustrate alike what people call the 
active and passive duties. And this life of 
ours in Boston is a happier life and a better 
life to-day because she has lived here. 

From her girlhood up Miss Nazro has 
been an active and intelligent officer in the 
charities of the South Congregational Church, 
and in that church she will be remembered 
as a wise and affectionate companion. 

Epwarp E. Hate. 


The Hancock Conference. 

The Hancock County Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches will 
hold its seventeenth annual session with the 
Liberal Christian Church at Bar Harbor, 
Me., Tuesday evening and Wednesday, 
August 11 and 12. Rev. Alva Roy Scott 
will preach the sermon Tuesday evening. 
The general subject of the conference on 
Wednesday will be “Unitarian Faith and 
Work.’”’ In the forenoon Rev. C. F. Dole, 
D.D., will speak on ‘The Basis of Religion 
in the Life of the Universe,” and Rev. 
Adelbert Lathrop Hudson on ‘Liberal 
Faith and Spiritual Life.” In the afternoon 
addresses will be given on ‘“The Unitarian 
Faith at Work” by Rev. H. H. Saunderson, 
president of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, Miss Fanny Field, of the National 
Alliance of Unitarian and other Christian 


‘Wednesday noon. 


Perhaps it did’ 
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Women, and Rey. S. A. Eliot, D.D., presi- 
dent of ‘the American Unitarian Association. 

The address of welcome will be given by 
Mr. B. C. Reynolds of Bar Harbor, ‘The 
society in Bar Harbor will entertain min- 
isters and delegates who come on Tuesday 
over Tuesday night. A lunch will be served 
Those who will come on 
Tuesday are invited to notify Mr. B. C. 
Reynolds of their coming and time of arrival. 
The Maine Central Railroad Company gave a 
reduced round-trip fare to attendants at 
the conference from Bangor and Manset 


Business Notices, 


Lovers of handsome table appointments of China and 
Glass, returning via Boston to the West or South, will 
find extraordinary specimens at Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton’s, who glean the best things to be seen currently 
in the best china shops of London, Paris and Berlin. 


Deaths. 


MISS CATHERINE KENDALL. 


The death of Miss Catherine Kendall, which occurred at 
Plymouth, Mass., July 8, 1908, at the age of ninety-two, 
ought not to pass without notice. She was the daughter of 
Rev. Dr. James Kendall, for fifty-nine years (1800-1859) 
minister of the First Parish of Plymouth: her brother 
James was likewise a Unitarian minister, as also were two 
nephews. Moreover, two sisters, a niece, and a grand- 
niece were wives of Unitarian ministers. A more interest- 
ing circumstance in connection with Miss Kendall was 
that she linked curiously the present withthe past. Her 
father knew in his early Plymouth days a certain venerable 
Mr. Davis, who in turn had known in his youth the ven- 
erable Elder Faunce. Elder Faunce in turn had known in 
his youth the venerable survivors of the Mayflower Pil- 
grims, and he it was who transmitted the tradition that it 
was the Rock at the water’s edge which afforded the Pil- 
grims their first foot-hold in New England. Between this 
ancient lady and the Mayflower men no more than 
three human lives quite spanned the gulf of years. 

Miss Kendall’s life passed almost unbroken upon Cole’s 
Hill, within a few rods of Plymouth Rock. Twice she 
went to Boston, the only journeys she was ever known to 
take. Her course was singularly circumscribed, but the 
great world, the best of it, came in toher, Her father 
was the friend of the Adamses and Daniel Webster, 
and as the official chaplain at the great Plymouth cele- 
brations, a post in which he always acquitted himself fe- 
licitously, he came in contact with many distinguished 
men. 

Such personages therefore came more or less into Miss 
Kendall’s environment. Men like George Bancroft and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson found wives among the girls of 
Plymouth, her companions. In later years her contacts 
were hardly less interesting. Miss Kendall’s character 
was moulded by these unusual conditions. Her limited 
experience rendered her quite childlike in her artlessness, 
and yet from the influences that came into and surrounded 
her home at Plymouth Rock she came to be marked by 
great refinement and spiritual elevation. Quaint in cos- 
tume and manners, clothing her position with old-fashioned 
courtesy and grace, she was a picturesque figure in the 
ancient town where she lived for almostacentury. She 
will be remembered affectionately, for her chief happiness 
wasin making others happy. It was truly said of her that, 
while thoroughly unselfish, she did not know she was 
unselfish. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J, $. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery srrapqersenee, 
The price of each casket is mar sed in plain figures. 
Established prices for all work 
Advice and information given. 
Complete equipment in aveey pertioulay, Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK 8S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 
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and all intermediate points. Also the 
Winter Harbor Transportation Company 
and the manager of the steamer Marjorie 
give reduced round-trip fares. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Good Manners and the Sunday 
School. 


Among the subjects which I have carried 
for some time, waiting the opportunity to 
consider them, is the one I want to mention 
at this time. It concerns children’s manners, 

My own impressions and views were con- 
firmed about a year ago by an editorial in a 
Canada paper, the Toronto Mazi and Empire, 
referring to this same subject. It seems that 
in this leading city of our neighboring coun- 
try some one had written to the paper criti- 
cising the language, manners, and general 
behavior of the children in homes and on 
the street. Many of his comments would 
apply to American conditions. I am thor- 
oughly a friend of young people, and their 
companion whenever it is possible; but Iam 
convinced that there is at this present day 
a great lack of consideration and courtesy 
on the part of the younger generation to 
the elder. : 

The only justification for my touching the 
topic is to raise the question, Can the 
Sunday School do anything to improve 
matters? Is it within the possibility of 
religious education as now conducted, to 
make gentlemen and ladies of the boys and 
girls? 

I believe that a Sunday School which is 
alive, understanding its full scope, and with 
leading personalities in its teachers, can do 
a great deal to offset the rudeness, selfish- 
ness, and aggressiveness of the modern young 
life. No reasonable person desires to have 
“mollicoddles’” or ‘‘milk-and-water’’ boys. 
Neither do we wish to see affected, conven- 
tional girls, whose politeness is overdone. 
But there is a healthy medium which com- 
bines the somewhat austere politeness of 
days gone by with the freedom of our times. 

This editorial to which I referred men- 
tions ‘““examples of juvenile boorishness”’ as 
found in the street cars. Indeed, instances 
were given to show that there is an ugly 
phase of discourtesy often manifested by 
the young generation. Then follows the 
lesson which is the most important. I 
quote :— 

“To blame the children for the decay in 
general manners is not to address reproof 
properly. Children are, to a great extent, 
what their parents make them, and lax 
manners are the result of lax home discipline. 
At present we hear more of a child’s right 
to individual development than in the days 
gone by. For this the children are not to 
blame. The fault lies at the door of their 
instruction, both at home and in the school- 
room, to whom condemnation of youthful 
manners should be respectfully addressed. 
Men and women are so busy chasing their 
separate phantoms that they no_ longer 
have time for the important and vital work 
of training their children.” 

Much more might be quoted from this 
vigorous leader, but I have selected enough 
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to serve as a text for my comments. The 
Sunday School, when conducted in a whole- 
some and true Christian way, is capable of 
revealing to a boy or girl high standards of 
courtesy and good will. If a Sunday School 
fails to instil the spirit of the Christ, which 
is brotherhood, kindness, and the helping 
hand, then it ought to go out of business. 
It is easy to claim that the brief instruction 
on Sunday cannot make over a child’s dis- 
position or neutralize the selfish influence of 
any given home. But this is a pessimistic 
view, because I believe that children have 
a tendency toward the good even more than 
toward the bad, The influence of a noble 
teacher, the lesson of some great example, 
the portrayal of the life of Jesus,—all this 
and more may have greater power over a 
growing young mind than any calculations 
can estimate. The spark of some inspira- 
tional truth may kindle a noble ambition. 
The chance narrative of kindness and cour- 
tesy may leave an indelible impress. The 
real gospel of the Bible is consideration, sym- 
pathy, courtesy, using that last word in its 
largest sense. 

I therefore appeal for the merits of the 
modern Sunday School on humanitarian 
grounds as well as for the higher reasons of 
religious life and belief. 

Epwarp A, Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


(The office will be closed during August.) 


The Shoals Meeting. | 
(Continued from last week.) 


EpMUND GOSSE’s ‘‘ FATHER AND SON,” 


At the evening meeting on July 15, Young 
People’s Day, at the Shoals Summer Meet- 
ings, Mr. Carl Wetherell of Cambridge pre- 
sided and introduced as the speaker of the 
evening Rev. John Haynes Holmes of the 
Church of the Messiah, New York. Mr. 
Holmes in beginning announced a change 
in his subject from that scheduled, and spoke 
at some length on Edmund Gosse’s recent 
book, ‘‘Father and Son.” 

When the book was published several 
months ago, it was as an anonymous pub- 
lication, both in England and America; 
but it was almost immediately discovered 
that the author was Edmund Gosse, an 
English poet, critic, lecturer, and essayist. 
It is not a novel or a romance, or even a 
collection of essays or reviews. Its title is 
exceedingly clear, being a series of biographi- 
cal recollections,—an exceptional series of 
the events in the lives of two men, Mrs, 
Humphry Ward has called it a work of the 
ablest sort, destined to take a high place in 
English literature. 

We are not to consider it as a piece of 
literature to-day, but as a document of re- 
ligious experiences. Here in its pages are 
all varieties of religious experiences. The 
father is a type of the orthodox preacher 
of the eighteenth century. The son, born 
into the stifling atmosphere of this father’s 
household, soon acquires the quickening 
attitude of the present age. The book goes 
on to reveal the record of a struggle between 
two temperaments and two epochs, ‘The 
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book also contains the many-sided character 
of a beautiful woman, the wife and mother. 

The father was not an obscure or un- 
known individual, but one of the most dis- 
tinguished of his age and generation, and 
one of the most influential scientists in 
biology and geology. Thomas Huxley 
paid the best tribute to the elder Gosse in 
calling him ‘‘an honest laborer in the field 
of natural science.” Another calls him “one 
of the ablest scientists of his time.’’ The 
son also says of the father that as a collector 
of facts and a marshal of observations he 
had no rival. 

The elder Gosse was a friend of Darwin 
and Huxley, and one of the little circle to 
whom Huxley confided his great thoughts. 
He began life as a scientist and naturalist 
and thoroughly studied all animal and plant 
life. He was the first popular scientific 
lecturer that England produced. One of his 
books on science is a classic still: another 
is a romance of natural history that is read 
as much to-day as it ever was. ‘This is his 
scientific side. We see, then, that he was 
the most important man in his day and 
generation,—a scientific investigator of most 
vital character, also an utterly religious 
character, P 

Darwin was the son of a devout Unitarian 
family, but so devoted to science.as to lose 
all interest in religion until it completely 
dropped out of his life. Huxley was an ag- 
nostic, and Spencer was no friend of the 
church as an organization, The elder Gosse 
was a man of an extraordinarily religious 
character. Faraday was similar, but still 
there were the most vital differences be- 
tween them, In Gosse one side overwhelmed 
the other; while in Faraday these kept wide 
apart, as Faraday himself testified. He 
closed his laboratory and attended church 
on Sundays. 

The elder Gosse was of so conservative 
a temperament that he was outside of the 
Protestant communion, and belonged to 
what is known as the Plymouth brethren. 


The best examples 


of China, Crockery and Glass to be 
found on sale anywhere may be seen 
at the store of 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co 


(10 floors) 


Recent importations from the English, 
French and German potteries enable us 
to exhibit extraordinary specimens from 
famous Potters and Glass Houses. 

Lovers of costly porcelain are invited 
to examine the largest and most varied 
stock in these lines under one roof on 
this continent. 

Everything pertaining to this branch 
of commerce from the ordinary, thru 
the medium, up to the costliest lines— 
in sets or parts of sets. No order so 
small or so large as not to receive 
efficient execution. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co 


Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 


33 FRANKLIN ST., COR. HAWLEY 


Near Washington and Summer Streets 
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He believed the theological world was act- 
ually controlled by the hand of God, and 
accepted the opening chapters of Genesis 
as literally true. Therefore the facts of 
science were made to conform thereto. He 
accepted all the tenets of Calvinism. His 
idea of God was very crude and childlike. 

God was referred to so constantly and 
prayed to so often that the son says he was 
as a member of the household, so very 
closely related was he with all he had created. 
Every untoward event in history or in the 
universe was a punishment visited on the 
nations because of some sin. No event was 
considered too trivial, nothing too menial, 
not to be held responsible to God, who was 
likewise accountable for everything in the 
household, The most extraordinary prayers 
were daily offered up to him, Hours were 
spent on the knees in order to have these 
petitions answered. If the troops of Eng- 
land were fighting with the Russian army, 
the father prayed for long hours that the 
English troops might be successful. ‘The 
citadels of God were stormed, as it were, 
for this answer. : 

The father fortified his religious life by 
prayer, as an athlete fortifies his physical 
life by exercise, The elder Gosse thought 
that the Scriptures was the only book ever 
written by the hand of God, worthy of the 
attention of man, For him nothing was 
symbolic or allegorical, To be accepted 
everything must be in the nature of a proph- 
ecy. As he read, the words were as proph- 
ecies of what were to take place in our 
own age and generation. He read the 
papers as we read pages in the newspapers 
of what is to happen next week, He would 
spend long hours deciding when the world 
was to come to an end. When dying, he 
was heard to lament that God had not shat- 
tered the world and justified the faith of his 
servants, 

The younger Gosse never knew what it 
was to receive any moral teaching. He 
heard the book of the Hebrews read con- 
stantly by his father and found it hopeless 
to understand, At the age of twenty-one 
the great rupture between the father and 
son came, The father could not realize 
that the son had to yield to the strong tra- 
dition of young blood, but believed that he 
had come under the spell of infidelity. The 
son then plunged into the turmoil of the 
world, guilty of but one thing,—that of not 
believing his father’s theology. It was 
simply impossible for father and son to live 
in the same uncongenial, household atmos- 
phere, and inevitable for one of the two to 
conquer. 

(To be continued.) 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the Church of the Messiah, New York, 
the Sunday morning service, August 16, will 
be conducted by Rev. Leon A. Harvey. 


At the First Church, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service, August 16, at 10.30, will 
be conducted by Rev. Charles E. Park. 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service, August 16, at 10.30, will 
be conducted by Rev. Frederic H. Kent. 


The Christian Register 


At the First Parish in Dorchester the 
Sunday morning service, August 16, at 11, 
will be conducted by Rev. C. A. Henderson. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service August 16, at r1, will be 
conducted by Rev. Henry H. Saunderson of 
Cambridge. 


At the Old South Church, Boston, the 
Sunday afternoon service, August 16, at 4, 
will be conducted by Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer of New York. 


Churches. 


Batu, N.H.—Independent Christian So- 
ciety, Rev. Amos N. Somers: Rev. S. C. 
Beane, Jr., will be the preacher on Sunday 
morning, August 16, 


LittLEeTon, N.H.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Perley J. Robinson: Rev. S. C. Beane, 
D.D., of Lawrence will be the preacher on 
Sunday morning, August 16, at 10.45; and 
Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr., will preach on Sunday 
morning, August 23. 


Personals. 


Rev. Alson H. Robinson, minister of the 
Church of Our Father, Newburg, N.Y., 
sailed for England on July 22, to pass his six 
weeks’ vacation abroad. 


Unitarian Services at Windermere, 
England. 


May I crave the favor of a small space 


to intimate to all and sundry of our good. 


Unitarian friends in the United States and 
Canada who may be visiting our English 
Lakeland this season that we shall be de- 
lighted to see them at the summer services 
in the Institute, Bowness, on Lake Winder- 
mere? It sometimes rains at Windermere, 
but I am sufficiently familar with the ways 
of Providence in this part of the hemi- 
sphere to promise that it will not come down 
so copiously as it did at Clinton when I 
preached for my good friend Mr. Duncan 
last September, From the end of July for- 
ward to the end of September Rev. Douglas 
Walmsley, B.A., will conduct. a service each 
Sunday at 11 A.M., and he will be glad if 
American visitors will make themselves 
known to him either at the services or at his 
home, Bleak House, Heathwaite, Winder- 
mere, W. R. SHANKS, 
Honorary Secretary, Misstonary Conference, 
Lereps, ENGLAND. - 


The Sum of Life. 


Peter dreamed he saw a sheet letdown 
from heaven, with all manner of beasts, and 
he heard a voice saying to him that he 
should ‘‘rise, kill, and eat.’’ ‘That is the 
normal voice that sounds through our sub- 


conscious selves all the time. And he said: 
“No, not so, Lord. I have never eaten 
anything common or unclean.” ‘There 


spoke, not the man, but the Jew, intent not 
upon life, but uponits Ritual. Then he heard 
a voice, saying: ‘‘What God hath cleansed 
call not thou common!” And that voice 
too, sounds in the ears of every searcher 
after happiness in the world, the voice that 
drew Wordsworth to the bank of the lake 
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where he saw the daffodils, the voice that 
says that the business of God is the cleans- 
ing of the lower things by leading them to 
higher uses, taking life out of the morass and 
putting it on the peak, raising the soiled and 
stained until the airs of heaven shall bathe 
it clean. ‘What God hath cleansed call not 
thoucommon!” ‘There is no appetite that in 
the divine regard can be unclean, no desire 
but in his regard shall be normal. All shall 
be used as in his presence and under his eye: 
all life by this process of evolution going on in 
the world, by which at last we shall make a 
human soul to be the sum of life, shall find 
its apotheosis and culmination in the sight 
of God, whose creatures we are. ‘This was the 
meaning of Kipling’s boast: 
“He shall paint the thing as he sees it, 
For the God of things as they are.” 

Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, in the Way to Happt- 
NESS. 


POPE-TRIBUNE 


1908 Model 
OF EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 


Bo. 


ews Ses 


A Most Popular, Up-to-date 
Runabout 


} The Tribune is a graceful, stylish, gentleman’s 

roadster. A four-cylinder automobile, light, powerful, 
sturdy, silent, and economical. It is strictly high 
grade, has ample power and speed, is made of the 
best material, and constructed by experience and 
careful workmen under the most rigid inspection and 
along the most approved lines. It has a 3-speed 
sliding gear transmission, is capable of a speed of 45 
miles an hour, and is fully equipped with five lamps, 
horn and full set of tools. 

Write for full particulars, 


POPE MFG. CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Many young men and women 
are coming to Boston this fall 
who will want 


CLEAN, ATTRACTIVE, AND 
MODERATE - PRICED ROOMS 


Information relative to, such rooms 
may be obtained by applying to the 


SOUTH END HOUSE ROOM REGISTRY 
171 West Brookline Street, Boston 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or perm&4nent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B, Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., ston. 
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Pleasantries, 


District Visitor: ‘And how is the little girl 
to-day?” Mrs. Tuttle: “Law, miss, the 
doctor ’e ’xamined her with his telescope 
an’ took ’er temper an’ all, an’ ’e said as 
her utensils was out of order,’”’—Sacred Heart 
Review 


A small boy ran howling to his mother: 
“Ob, ma, Johnny hurt me!” “And how 
did naughty Johnny hurt mother’s little 
darling?” “Why, I was a-goin’ to punch 
him in the face, and he ducked his head and 
I hit my knuckles against the wall!’— 
Woman’s Journal. ; 


A boy was asked to explain the differ- 
ence between animal instinct and human 
intelligence. ‘If we had instinct,” he said, 
‘we should know everything we needed to 
know without learning it; but we’ve got 
reason, and so we have to study ourselves 
’most blind or be a fool.” 


The father of a disappointed young man 
was asked by a friend whether his son had 
succeeded in passing a teacher’s examina- 
tion. ‘No,” was the reply in mournful 
tone, “Jim didn’t pass at all. Them ex- 
aminers asked the poor fellow about things 
that happened years and years before he was 
born!”’—Woman’s Journal, 


Dorothea’s father was sitting before a 
window in his country house, with Dorothea 
on his knees. He was looking across the 
fields with unseeing eyes, when the lassie 
broke in on his reverie with, “What are you 
looking at papa?” ‘I was looking into the 
future, my dear.” ‘The future, papa! I 
thought it was into the pasture!’’—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


Dressed in the latest motor-cycling cos- 
tume, with goggles all complete, the motor 
cyclist gayly toot-tooted his way by Regent’s 
Park, London, towards the Zoo, Suddenly 
he dismounted, and said to an urchin, ‘I 
say, my boy,amIright for the Zoo?” “You 
may be all right if they have a spare cage, 
but you’d ha’ stood a far better,chance if 
you'd ’ad a tail!” 


Rev, Dr. Somers was in the habit of ad- 
dressing his wife, Sarah, in polysyllables when 
he wished the children to leave the room. 
He never dreamed that they understood until 
nine-year-old Jack, recovering from measles, 
was one day enjoying the dear privilege of 
hearing his mother read aloud. The doctor 
ventured in, and began softly, ‘““Sarah—’ 
Up rose Master Jack in bed. ‘‘Sarah,” 
quoth he, ‘‘eliminate the obnoxious ele- 
ment,’”’—Lippincott’s, 


A Birmingham man recently wrote to a 
Liverpool lawyer, asking for information 
touching the standing of a person there, who 
had owed the Birmingham individual a con- 
siderable sum of money for a long time. 
“What property has he that I could attach?” 
was one of the questions asked. The lawyer’s 
reply was to the point. “The person to 
whom you refer,” he wrote, “died a year 
ago. He has left nothing subject to attach- 
ment except a widow.”’—Ohristian Life, 


From English School examinations come 
the following stories: ‘‘Alfred Austin was 
chosen by the Queen as Poet Laureate. He 
said, ‘If you let me make the songs of the 
nation, I care not who sings them.’” ‘The 
imperfect tense is used (in French) to ex- 
press a future action in past time which does 
not take place at all” ‘Becket put on a 
camel-air shirt, and his life at once became 
dangerous.” ‘‘Arabia has many syphoons 
and very bad ones: it gets into your hair even 
with your mouth shut.” 


The Christian Register 


i —— CLOCKS 
with Mantel Ornaments 


5IL WASHINGTON SF 
GORNER-WEST:ST 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE 1NBoston 


AND MORTGAGE BROKER 
Telephone, Main 9. 209 WASHINGTON ST. 


DON’T EXPERIMENT 


When you buy 
a Bicycle select 
one with a Pope 
name-plate and 
you will take no 
chances. 


Pope 
Bicycles 


are the Strongest, 
Lightest and Eas- 
iest Running. 


The leadership which 
we established over 
thirty years ago has 
been steadily main- 
tained, and our 
product to-day is the 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


No need to depend on one model for all conditions; we 
make a bicycle just right fer racing or light riders, another 
for general business, Chainless machines for all around 
reliability and service, and sturdy little machines for 
children. 

Write for catalogue, state for what purpose you require 
a bicycle, and we will give you expert advice, or tell you 
of our nearest dealer, 


POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


HOMELIKE HOTELS 
COMFORTABLE CAMPS 
FARM AND VILLAGE HOMES 
$5 to $10 a Week 
In Vermont and on Shores of 


Lake Champlain 


pee el eae ada ed 
Half a Day’s Journey from Boston and New York 


“Summer Homes’’ book of 150 pages descriptive, 
150 camera pictures, with list of resorts & excursion 
rates to 100 points on line of Central Vermont Ry., 
sent for 6c. stamp or free on_application. E. i 
BOYNTON, 360 Washington St., Boston, 
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Educational. 
The Misses Allen 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1908. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 


2and year. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Scholarships. Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent 
home, if needed. Illustrated booklet. 


Th 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


Mr. AND MRS. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


Home for School Girls and Special 
Students. 115 Beacon Street, Boston 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS, 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships, 
Course in FORESTRY. 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very 


Daughters of the late 
well enenen educator, 
M NATH'L T. 


Individual 
A new Preparatory 


smallclasses. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for 
college, scientific school, and business. Vou oys in 
separate building. Address Dr. D. E. HITE, 


Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


H Worcester, Maas. 

The Highland Military Academysscaintencam 1866 
The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield 
Visitor. A school that appeals only to the earnest and 
desirable boy. Careful training for collegiate, professional, 
or business life. Please address for all particulars 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 
REV. S. R. MAXWELL, WALPOLE, N.H., 
offers to tutor and to provide home care for two boys 
during the school year 1908-9. References and terms upon 
application. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
Opens September 23, 1908. For catalog of the Upper 
and Lower schools address WALTER B. Gace, Head- 
master, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Corning 
girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WoRcESTER 


For the thorough preparation of teachers for the public 
schools. Unsurpassed facilities for practice-teaching under 
helpful supervision, in actual on fome schools. 

TUITION AND USE OF ALL BOOKS FREE, 

Examination for admission September 8 and 
9. Certificates in all eepeired subjects from high schools 
recognized by the New England College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board may be accepted in place of examination. 

For catalogue giving full information, address 

‘ SSELL, Principal 


EK. H. R 
Worcester, Mass, - 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Printers 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


